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ZIONS HERALD 


The Field Secretary’s Corner 





RIENDSHIP is one of the beautiful 
coast towns of Maine, which have in 
recent years proven so attractive to sui. 
mer visitors. The rugged shore and nu- 
merous islands, the bays, inlets and rivers 
which break the coast line, afford hiding- 
places tor scores of cosy cottages, which 
yield rest and tonic to the weary city 
dwellers, who find here wholesome relax- 
ation from toil and study, and escape from 
heat and dust. Approaching Friendship 
by water, one goes either from Portland, 
Bath or Rockland by steamer. It is a 
delightful sail, as, threading the devious 
channels and skirting the wooded and 
rocky shores, one enjoys a variety of scen.- 
ery to be tound nowhere else save on the 
Maine coast. Numerousattractive summer 
resorts have made this section a popular 
place. Squirrel Island, Boothbay Harbor, 
Southport, New Harbor, Pemaquid, Round 
Pond, and Friendship have each their 
quota, and many beautiful cottages have 
been erected by the summer volonies, 

Friendship has its share of visitors whose 
names are familiar to HERALD readers. 
Dr. C. W. Rishell and Rev. P. L. Frick, 
with their families, occupy a delighttul 
cottage on the shore, from which a fine 
view reaching clear to Monhegan may be 
had. Mr. Thecdore A. Hildreth, the newly- 
elected secretary of our deaconess work, is 
occupying a cottage, with his family, on 
Long Island. Mr. R. M. Armstrong and 
family have a lovely home on the hill near 
the landing; while Dr. J. M. Leonard and 
family have been here, but have returned 
to Massachusetts. The Y. M. C. A. “Camp 
Durrell”’ is just across the bay on Moody’s 
Island. Here something like 150 boys have 
enjoyed an ideal outing, with fishing, bath 
ing, boating and athletics, under efficient 
Christian supervision. 

Friendship was tormerly a part of the old 
Union Circuit, but was afterward set apart, 
and with Waldoboro and Washington be- 
came the Friendship Circuit, with Rev. 
True Page, pastor. The first class formed 
in Friendship was by Enos Baxter, trom 
Bristol ; he was the first Methcdist preacher 
to raise the banner ot Methodism in the 
town. After remaining some years in the 
circuit, Friendship was finally, in 1832, 
made a separate appointment. In 1838 a 
meeting- house was erected and dedicated 
to God, on Oct. 17, services having previ- 
ously been held in the old town house, 
which was afterward torn down, and part 
of the lumber built into the Advent Church 
near by. In 1898 extensive repairs were 
made during the pastorate of Rev. A. L. 
Nutter, the church being raised and a 
vestry built underneath, the audience 
room renovated, new pews installed, walls 
and ceiling frescoed, and the audience- 
room carpeted, at an expense of over $1,100. 
The old steeple, after years of usefulness, 
was removed during my visit. 

I was met at the landing by Rev. C. F. 
Batterfield, now on his third year as pas. 
tor. Mr. Butterfield is a faithful pastor, 
ministeripg to the needs of his people with 
eminent satisfaction to all, and is greatly 
beloved by his people. Tke parsonage, a 
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fine modern house, built some three years 
ago, is presided over by the daughter of « 
Methodist Episcopai parsonage, her father 
being Rev. M.S. Preble, of Harrington, in 
whose home I was a guest a few weeks ago. 
Sunday congregations are good, especially 
during the summer months when the visit- 
ors are here, and the people are highly 
favored in hearing the different ministerial 
brethren who usually preach at least once 
during their stay. 

I was favored, when I occupied the pul- 
pit Sunday morning, with the presence ot 
no less than four preachers and their fami- 
lies. I preached both morning and even- 
ing to appreciative audiences, and the 
following day, behind ** Old Beauty’ —a 
faithin] nag belonging to Capt. James Mur- 
phy, one of the official brethren, and a 
long time subscriber ot the HERALD — be- 
gan wy canvass. South Waldoboro, Friend- 
ship and East Friendship were in turn 
visited, and a goodly list secured. 

Open-handed hospitality prevails among 
these good people. We stopped for dinner in 
the home of Mr. Oren Davis, whose hon- 
ored tather, Zabulon Davis, was a local 
preacher who did good service in the early 
history oi the church. Supper was had in 
the home ot Mr. Aaron Winchenbxch, a 
local preacher tor many years, whose tarm 
occupies a commanding site on the shores 
of the bay. His father and grandiather 
lived here Letore hiia, the latter being 
killed by the Indians but a stone’s throw 
trom the old cellar which marks the site ot 
the old homestead. In the evening I 
preached in the little schoolhouse near by 
to a small company of attentive listeners, 
aud un Tuesday, after a canvass of East 
Friendship, attended the evening service at 
that place. 

* 

Not the least enjoyable of the experiences 
ot my work are the acquaintanceships 
formed with the triends in different places. 
I particulerly enjoy meeting the older 
members of our churches, and in tracing 
back their local history. In examining the 
quarterly conference records I found this 
entry under date of April 25, 1835: ** Voted, 
that Bro. John Allen be recommended to 
the next Annual Conference to be received 
into the traveling connection.’’ I wonder 
it this was possibly the beginning of the 
career of that eccentric old preacher, 
** Camp-meeting John Allen.’”’ An old lady 
with whom I conversed assured me that 
she remembered him well as a local 
preacher. Capt. William Parsons, whose 
sainted mother was one of the older mem- 
bers of the church, gave me hearty wel- 
come to his home, and sabscribed to the 
HERALD. Bradford D. Kenney, an active 
worker in the church and a long time sub- 
scriber, is the son of Charlotte Davis, one 
of the original members of the church. 
His father began the Christian lite under 
the preaching of Rev. S. S. Cummings, now 
a member ot the New England Conference, 
while he hiraself, together with Mr. Aaron 
Winchenbach, was converted under the 
labors ot Rev. L. H. Bean, now a member 
of the Maine Conference. 

The summer visitors render acceptable 
service in the work of the church. Sunday 
evening an antiphonal service was given 
by a double choir — one composed of the 
visitors, the other the regular church choir, 
assisted by Mr. Solon Wilder, of Gardner, 
Mass., celloist. And at the conclusion of 


my address a missionary collection was 
taken, amounting to about $10 —this to 
supplement the regular missionary offer- 
ing. F. H. MORGAN, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Good Cheer for Field Secretary 


Rk. EVERETT O. FISK writes Rey, 
iF. H. Morgan from Chateay 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, under date of 
Aug. 15: “ Fifty subscribers trom Mans. 
field, Mass., is perhaps no more remark. 
able than some other of your splendid 
achievemen‘s in extending the circulation 
ot Zrton’s HERALD; but it thrills my 
heart more than any other. My great. 
grandfather, Captain John Cobb, a soldier 
of the Revolution, was the tonndation 
stone of the Mansfield church, and for forty 
or fifty years its chief supporter. The 
early knights of the saddle always tound 
welcome at his house, and scores of them 
preached in his kitchen. Amos Binney 
and his little daughter, Harriet Binney 
(atterwards Mrs. Daniel Steele), were 
frequent visitors. Dr. J. B. Gould remem. 
bers the good cheer of the old farm-house 
when as a small boy he visited the place 
with his father, and he recalls the wonder- 
ful spontaneity with which the neighbors on 
one or two hours’ notics came together to 
hear his tather preach. My mother. Chloe 
C. Stone, passed her childhood in the 
Mansfield church, and she and my great- 
aunt, Mrs. Vesta Cobb Lothrop, who lived 
in our home for thirty-seven years, always 
held the associations of this church among 
their most precious memories. My ances- 
torson both my tather’s and my mother’s 
sides have read ZIon’s HERALD trom its 
earliest publication, and I have read it in 
every part of America, snd from Naples to 
the North Capein Europe. This is the one 
paper I read every week wherever [ may 
be. There are several others I take and 
read with considerable regularity when I 
find it convenient. As a member of the 
Wesleyan Association I want you to feel 
that [ highly appreciate your great service 
in pressing the doctrine that a New Eng- 
Jand Methodist is seriously handicapped 
who tries to keep house without ZrIon’s 
HERALD. 

** For three days [ have been in Quebec. 
For history, scenery and dramatic location 
there is nuthing like it in the Old World or 
the New. When one looks trom its famous 
citadel at its great statue of Champlain, its 
still loftier monument to Montcalm and 
Wolfe, the place where Montgomery fell, 
ard the sup2rb Chateau Frontenac com- 
memorating the most potent and imperi- 
ous Frenchman who ever stepped foot on 
the shores of America, and then looks to 
the horizon twenty miles around, includ- 
ing the majestic St. Lawrence and the 
Laurentian Mountains, one involuntarily 
exclaims : * What a stage ! What an ampbi- 
theatre !’ 

“Today is a great day in Quebec. A 
monument to the soldiers killed in the 
Boer war is to be unveiled. The English 
Government is represented by Prince 
Louis of Battenberg and by a squadron of 
six cruisers and about six thousand sailors 
and marines; the Canadian Government 
by the Governor general, Lord Gray, and 
the Premier, Wilfrid Laurier. To one who 
has read Parkman’s ‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe,’ ‘ Frontenac and New France,’ and 
‘The Old Régime in Canada,” and under- 
stands the social and political paralysis 
existing under the French rule as com- 
pared with the energy and freedom of the 
country under British sway, the conten- 
tion of John Fiske seems not unreason- 
able that ‘ the triumph of Wolfe marks the 
greatest turning point as yet discernible in 
modern history.’ 

“For the past five wesks my daughter 
and I have been doing the Berkshires, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. We expect to reach 
Boston next week via the White Mouo- 
tains.”’ 
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Retirement of Lord Curzon 


HE long-prophesied rupture of rela- 
tions between Lord Curzon, the 
gifted but strong-willed Viceroy of India, 
and Lord Kitchener, England's most fa- 
mous military son, a man of still stronger 
will, has occurred at last, and the resigna- 
tion of Lord Curzon, which Mr. Balfour 
receives with profound (official) regret, is 
regarded both in and vut of India as the 
triumph of militarism over the civil 
authority idea. Such a preponderance of 
military considerations and influences 
over civil would not be tolerated for a 
moment in England, but is accepted as 
a political necessity for the preservation 
of the Indian Empire. Lord Kitchener 
scouts the idea that Russia is ‘‘ crushed,’’ 
and while he may not endorse the extrav- 
agant schemes of the military enthusiasts 
who would push strategic railways at the 
cost of reckless expenditure into the bleak 
uplands of Central Asia, he takes it for 
granted that the problem of India is pvi- 
marily one of defence from exterior foes, 
though also involving the semi-mulitary, 
semi-civil control of the constituent prov- 
inces and principalities of the empire. 
Heretofore the Viceroy has had a very 
large discretion touching the military 
affairs of India, but Lord Kitchener is an 
individual who demands, and generally 
obtains, a free hand. Lord Curzon was 
unable to reconcile himself to the idea 
that Lord Kitchener’s office is independ- 
ent of the Viceroy’s authority. The com- 
mauder of the army, however, has had 
the backing of the powers in London, and 
has proved himself the ‘ bigger man.” 
Hence Lord Curzon, who has always had 
Confidence in his own abilities, thinks 
that it is time for him to retire. It is 
Clear that Great Britain intends hereafter 
to make the army in India a more potent 
factor in its imperial policy than it bas 
been heretofore. Although the Indian 
Amy will still be subject to the civil 
authorities in England, the change of 
policy is significant of a gradual subver- 
Sion of the civilian influence in India, 
and of a stricter and more vigorous ad- 
Winistration of the laws, though not per- 


haps (as some feur) of the institution of a 
military despotism. 





Yellow Fever and Typhoid 


HE subject of epidemics is receiving 
- in these days not only scientific 
study, but also careful attention, by the 
thinking public of many communities, 
which is being educated up to an ad- 
vanced theory and practice with respect 
to the prevention and cure of dread dis- 
eases. In 1878 New Orleans was scourged 
by yellow fever, and up to Aug. 19 of that 
year the deaths were 228, while this year 
to the same day in August they were but 
68, which shows that the fever is being 
fought with comparative intelligence and 
zeal. The proportion of fatal cases to the 
whole number in New Orleans this year 
is fourteen per cent. In the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1904 there were 3,546 cases of 
diphtheria, of which 541, or more than 
fifteen per -ent., were fatal. Last year in 
the same city there were 6,587 cases of 
typhoid, with 744 deaths, If Philadel- 
phians used s proper energy in purifying 
their water supply and taking other sani- 
tary precautions, these dreadful ravages 
of disease would be materially lessened, if 
not wholly abated. Great horror is felt at 
the prevalence of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, while in many Northern cities 
the public observe with an unrighteous 
equanimity the ravages of preventable 
dirt diseases fully as prolific in deaths as 
is yellow fever. In this important work 
of educating the general public to a better 
hygienic and sanitary practice, the press, 
secular and religious, may play an im- 
portant part. 


Photographing Through a Microscope 


ICROSCOPIC photography has 
hitherto been possible only with 

ex pensiv2 apparatus constructed specially 
for that particular purpose, but a young 
French student, M. Thomas, has lately 
adapted successfully to microscopic in- 
vestigations an ordinary hand camera. 
The manner of working the apparatus is 
very simple. First, the microscope must 
be adjusted to the eye as usual, and then 
the camera lens, focused for an indefinite 
distance, must be placed against the eye- 
piece of the microscope. Care must be 
taken to have the axis of the camera lens 
coincide with the axis of the eye-piece, so 
that the luminous point which represents 
the rays at their exit froma the eye-piece 
shall strike clearly in the centre of the 
lens, By use of this apparatus a large 
number of photographs have been ob- 
tained without giving a longer exposure 
than three seconds. One of the most in- 
teresting of the photographs taken is that 
of a diatom, enlarged 1 200 diameters. On 
the shell are found strize which run as 


high as thirteen to the hundredth of a 
millimeter, yet they are perfectly distin- 
guisbable in the photograph. While the 
distance of the photographic lens from 
the eye-piece of the microscope is not a 
matter of indifference, the focus is an in- 
definite one. The results clearly justify 
the method of the indefinite focus, since 
if it is attempted to reduce the opening of 
the lens it is found that merely the field 
is reduced.. The imsges produced are ex- 
tremely clear. 





Southern Exports Large 


N analysis of the figures of Amer- 
ican exports during the past fiscal 
year shows that about 41 per cent. of the 
domestic exports of the United States 
originate directly or indirectly at the 
South. In this export commerce cotton, 
the South’s great staple, with its prod- 
ucts, plays an important part. Of the 
total value of the exports of this country 
during the past fiscal year, which 
amounted to $1,491.744,695, more than 30 
per cent , or $458 654,074, represented cot- 
ton and its products. Toe increase in the 
value of domestic exports in 1905 over 
1904 was $56 565,678, and the increase in 
the value of cotton and its products was 
$45 587,747. While the total value of 
agricultural exports decreased, the value 
of raw cotton increased from $370,811,246 
to $379 965,014. Exports of cotton cloths 
advanced in quantity from 247,380,737 to 
694,500,715 yards. Of the exports of 1905 
those exclusively from the South were : 
cotton, $379,965 014 ; cotton-seed oil, $15,- 
125 802 ; cotton-seed cake and meal, $13,- 
897,178 ; naval stores, $16,106,643; and 
phosphates, $6,886,274 — making a total 
of $431,980,911. In exports of ,oods origi- 
nating in other parts of the country — as 
timber, tobacco, petroleum, cotton goods, 
provisions, grain, coal, cattle and fruits — 
the South also has a large share. 


Life-Saving Coat 


LONDON tailor has invented a 

new life-saving coat and gaiters, 
with which it is possible for a person 
clothed therein to keep his head above 
water, even if not possessed of a knowl- 
edge of swimming. The coat resembles 
in appearance an ordinary pilot coat, but 
is fitted with a belt iaflated with air 
through a tube. The gaiters, which 
weigh two pounds, are fitted with two 
brass rings or blades fastened to the back 
of the heel. As the wearer moves his 
feet in the water these wings open and 
shut, and not only propel the wearer 
along like oars, but also enable him to 
maintain an upright position from the 
waist upward in the water. The efficien- 
cy and life-saving qualities of the inven- 
tion have recently been practically dem. 
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onstrated in the River Thames, even 
when moving against the tide. 





Indian Research Institute 


HE Government of India finds itself 

at last io a position to bind together 
various isolated means now exicting for 
the study of the etiology of tropical mal- 
adies, in a Central Research Institute, 
which will control the constituent labora- 
tories and itself carry on extensive exper- 
iments and inquiries. The Institute is to 
be situated at Kasauli, a small hill station 
clove to the railway in Simla, whence it 
can be easily reached, and where the work 
can be supervised by the central medical 
and sanitary authorities of India. Scat- 
tered among the neighboring hills are sev- 
eral sanatoria, all having large hospitals. 
The functions of the new central laboratury 
will be original research, the preparation 
of curative sera for human diseases, and 
the training of scientific workers. For 
provincial work the existing laboratories 
will be utilized, and a new one will short- 
ly be opened at Rangoon. The new de- 
parture is considered to constitute a re- 
form of vast importance —one of the 
many great matters with which Lord 
Curzon has successfully undertaken to 
deal during his viceroyalty. The decade 
ending with 1902 was marked by a great 
increase in Indian medical institutions 
and in the number of patients treated by 
them. In 1891 there were 1,800 hospitals 
and dispensaries, while by 1901 the num- 
ber had grown to 3,000, In that period 
the indoor patients increased from 300,000 
to 355,000, and the outdoor patients from 
18,750,000 to 20,500,000. The Indian al- 
ready believes in European surgery, which 
shows bim such palpable results ; but to 
popularize a new system of medicine some 
great discovery, carrying conviction by its 
unmistakable effects, is required, and the 
best opportunity for making it is consid- 
ered to Jie in scientific researcb on a large 
scale, such as that now to be undertaken. 





American Bar Association Meeting 


ROMINENT jurists from all over 

the United States gathered at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. I., Aug. 28, for the 
twentieth annual meeting of the American 
Bar Asegociation. Among those in attend- 
ance were Justices White and Brown of 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
many professors of the various law schools 
connected with American universities. 
The president of the Assoviation, Henry 
St. George Tucker, delivered the opening 
address, which dealt with the most note- 
worthy changes in statute law, on points 
of general interest, made by Congress and 
the various State Legislatures during the 
past year, and contained references to 
laws affectmg the outlying insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. Mr. Tuck- 
er’s description of the progress of automo- 
bile legislation, which in many States is 
already very stri: gent, was particularly 
interesting. Allusion was also made to 
the appointment of a prohibition enforce- 
ment commission in Maine, and to brown- 
tailand gipsy moth legislation in Massa- 
chusetts. Alfred Hemenway of Boston 
discussed the national trend toward com- 
mercialism, and declared that integrity is 
an ‘‘inherent part of the lawyer,’’ as also 
presumably of the good citizen. If this 
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generation is chargeable with avarice, ‘‘ it 
is 1ather rapacious than tenacious,’’ for 
never was ‘‘wealth held with a more 
generous hand.’’ In view of the recent 
Supreme Court decision to the effect that 
it would be unconstitutional for Congress 
to enact laws for the federal regulation of 
insurance matters, the Bar Association 
deemed it improper to request Congress to 
take such action. A recowmendation fa- 
voring more uniform mortgage laws was 
adopted. George R. Peck, of Chicago, 
was elected the new president of the 
Association. 





**Bennington’’ Court of Inquiry 


HE report of the court of inquiry ap- 
pointed to investigate the disaster 
on the U. 8S. gunboat ‘ Bennington ”’ 
finds that the explosion was caused by 
the fail ire of au officer to make sure that 
the eafety- valve on one of the boilers was 
overhauled at the proper time and kept 
in good working order, xnd by the neglect 
of three seamen, who were killed in the 
explosion, to see that the steam-gauge on 
that boiler registered when the fires were 
started up. As a consequence of this 
combined negligence, the firing process 
went on until the boiler exploded, being 
driven forward from its saddies, wrecking 
the other boilers, aud breaking steam con- 
nections generally, until the whole ship 
was filled w.th steam and flying ashes. 
The exploded boiler of the ‘‘ Bennington ”’ 
had been in use about fourteen years, but 
is declared to have been still in fair von- 
dition, »lthough its age should have made 
those in charge of the engine room all the 
more alert to see that extra precautions 
were taken. As a matter of fact, in the 
opinion of the court, even ordinary tests 
were not employed. The ensign in charge 
of the engine-room, who is held finally 
responsible for the condition of the safety- 
valve and steam guage, is to be court- 
martialed. The explanation given by the 
court of inquiry as to the cuuse of this de- 
plorable disaster confirms suspicions as to 
the generally unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in the engineering department 
of the Navy under the present system 
which merges evgineer and line officers in 
the ‘‘ jack-of ail trades ’’ type of composite 
naval map. 


Losses from Insects 


N no country of the world do insects 
impose a heavier tax on farm prod- 
ucts than in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Scientific American the losses 
resulting from the depredations of insects 
on all plant products of the soil, both ia 
their growing and their stored state, to- 
gether with those on livestock, exceed the 
entire expenditures of the National Gov- 
ernment. Enormous as is the total value 
of all farm products in this couutry, it 
would be very much greater if effective 
means were employed to combat these 
predatory insects. The statistics of agri- 
cultural products for the year 188, of the 
Twelfth Census, and for subsequent years, 
indicate an annual value of all the prod- 
ucts of the farm of about $5,000,000,000. 
The shrinkages in these products due to 
insect pests rarely fall below ten per cent., 
and in years of excessive insect damage 
may amount to fifty per cent., or even 
more, of the staple products of the farm. 
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This estimate does not include two very 
considerable items, legitimately charged 
to the sects, namely, the loss occasioned 
to products, chiefly cereale and forage 
crops, in storage, and to natural forests 
and forest products. The average total 
annual tax chargeable to insects is $700,- 
000,000, a large part of which loss is 
preventable. 





Mechanical Stokers on Locomotives 


“THE rapid growth in the size of lovo- 

motive boilers has added greatly to 
the labors of the fireman. When the 
famous express engine, N... 999, was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair in 1893, with 
its 1,900 square feet of heating surface, the 
boiler was considered to be of extreme 
proportions. Yet today a heating surface 
of 3,000 square feet is quite common, and 
there are many express engines that have 
as much as 3,400 and 3,500 square feet. 
This means that in the course of a decade 
and a half the heating surface of locom)- 
tives has about doubled. With the growth 
of heating capacity there has been a cor- 
responding increase in grate surface, und 
in the labors of the fireman to keep tho:e 
huge modern boilers supplied with coal. 
In a run of 150 miles, except in the light- 
est trains, the fireman is never seated, for 
when he is not handling the injector, or 
peering ahead to catch the first glimpse of 
a railroad signal, he is steadily loading 
coal into the firebox. The great length of 
the modern firebox calls for severe phys- 
ical exertion in throwing the coal forward 
so as to ecatter it evenly over the more re- 
mote portions of the grate. The question 
of employing two firemen has come up for 
consideration by a few of the railroads, 
while in some of the legislatures attempts 
are being made to regulate the matter by 
law. In this connection the use of the 
‘* mechanical stoker ’’ becomes of consid- 
erable importauce. “ne or two types of 
such stukers have been tested with a fair 
amount of success, and the time has come 
when the question of the avalability of 
such apparatus should be taken up with 
the same thoroughness and hopefulness of 
results that have characterized the loco- 
motive speed tests carried on by the lead- 
ing railroad companies. Ihe mechaaical 
stoker is so great a success in stationary 
boiler plants tbat it isreasonable to expect 
that, by a modification of form, it can be 
made to yield results equally satisfactory 
in locomotive practice. 





Peace Negotiations Continued 


ges peace negotiations at Portsmouth 

have not yet been broken off The 
outlook for peace may be described as 
neither hopeful nor hopeless, Tbe Rus- 
sians resolutely maintain their attitude on 
the subject of an indemnity, the Czar 
declining to pay « “ reimbursement ”’ 
uvder any disguise. On the other points, 
including the relinquishment of half of 
Sakhalin, Russia appears disposed to 
yield. The impression has gained ground 
that M. Witte has driven Baron Komura 
into a corner, forcing Japan into the pos!- 
tion of seeming to contend simply for 
money value, and of being willing to pro- 
tract the bloody war as a processof debt-col- 
lecting. The real crisis in the negotiations 
is at hand. Russia seems to have spoken 
her last word, and her envoys are rather 
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ostentatiously preparing for their depart- 
ure. They affect to believe that Japan 


has been manceuvred into a corner 
from which, if she now persists in 
her attempt to exact tribute with the 
alternative of a continuance of the 
war, she cannot extricate herself before 
the publi: opinion of the world. 

Such was the general situation up to 
Tuesday morning, when it is announced 
that the cabinet at Tokyo, which met 
Monday, decided to make important con- 
cessions, waiving the question of indem- 
nity and submitting the price to be paid 
for the northern half of Sakhalin to the 
judgment of a mixed commission. The 
peace envoys are to meet at 9.30 instead of 
8p.M. There is good hope, as the HER- 
ALD is being sent to press on Tuesday 
noon —if the report of the concessions 
which Japan is prepared to make is cor- 
rect — that peace is assured. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— There are only eight towns in the 
State ot Tennessee where spirituous liquors 
can be legally retailed, This is because the 
law torbids the sale of intoxicants in any 
town that has a population of less than five 
thousand people. 


— The city ot Newport, R. I., is making 
elaborate preparations for the celebration 
ot “* Perry Day,” Sept. 11, in connection 
with the Old Home Week observances, and 
the North Atlantic Squadron, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Evans, will 
probably afford the principal feature o! the 
occasion. 


—— According to D. P. Doak, president 
of the Pan-‘American Railroad Company, 
good pioOgress is being made on that lire. 
Construction work on the second division 
from Jalisco to the Guatemalan trontier is 
being pushed rapidly and track laid at the 
rate of a kilometre a day. The first divi- 
sion trom San Geronimo to Jalisco has been 
in successiul operation tor several months. 


—— Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte, 
alter a conference with Admiral Sands, 
superintendent ot the Naval Academy, has 
determined upon April 24, 1906, as the date 
for the celebration in honor ot Admiral 
John Paul Jones. This date is the anniver- 
Sary of the capture of the British man-of- 
war * Drake” by Jones. It is expected 
that a French squadron will visit Annapo- 
lis at that time. 


— At a meeting held at Narragansett 
Pier, on Aug. 23, of delegates appointed by 
fitteen States to a congress called by Gov- 
eérnor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, to 
further the interests of a movement looking 
to apiform laws regulating marriage and 
divorce, it was voted to hold the proposed 
convention in Washington not earlier than 
Feb. 15,1906. The executive committee was 
authorized to make arrangements tor the 
meeting. 


—— The number ot deaths from the yel- 
low tever in New Orleans has been greater 
these past few days, but the number o! new 
cases is less. The outlook is now very ta- 
vorable. The Marine Hospitai service has 
now @ man iu touch with every iniected 
point outside ot New Orleans. Reports of 
low temperature come trom various points 
in the southwestern portion of Louisiana. 
Several cases of yellow tever have been 
discovered in Natchez. 


—— Edwin H. Conger, ot Iowa, has re- 
signed his post as American Ambassador 
to Mexico, to take effect on Oct. 18 next, 
and President Roosevelt has accepted his 
resignation. The President has authorized 
the publication of the correspondence 
which passed between him and Ambassa- 
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dor Conger with regard to the latter’s 
resignatidn. Mr. Conger resigns for rea- 
sons pertaining to his private business 
and personal affairs, with feelings of regret 
at leaving the diplomatic service, and of 
gratitude to President Roosevelt for the 
evidences of his confidence received, and 
for his “invariable courtesy and kind- 
ness.’’ The President expresses his cordial 
appreciation of the work performed by Mr. 
Conger in China, as previously in Brazil, 
adding that in “zeal, efficiency and single- 
minded devotion to public duty ” he has 
been “the kind of official of whom Amer- 
icans have a right to teel proud,’”’ and con- 
gratulates the country upon having had 
his services. 


— The census figures show that there 
are more school-teachers in this couutry 
than there are clergymen, lawyers or 
physicians. The average is a teacher to 
every seventy. one pupils. The largest pro- 
portional number of teachers is in Nevada, 
tollowed by Vermont, and then Maine and 
Iowa. The case of Massachusetts — where 
the schools are crowded —is probably an 
instance of more pupils rather than less 
teachers. 





OLD WORLD LETTER 
Winding Up Parliament 


T was the quotable remark of Nicho- 
las I. that * Russia has two generals in 
whom she can confide — Generals Janvier 
and Février.”” Mr. Balfour’s reliance, it 
has been aptly said by his critics, is on 
General August. Members intending to 
move Parliamentary amendments yield to 
the pressure of August atmospheres and 
the paucity of midsummer representation 
at Westminster, and in consequence many 
bills finally go through which represent 
legislation not so much done as demitted. 
The Scots Churches Bill went through in 
this way, passing on the anniversary of the 
day of judgment, and so did the Aliens and 
Unemployed Workmen bills. The session 
was unregretfully closed by Mr. Balfour, 
not with a program completed, but with a 
crisis escaped, and there are those — not all 
ot them Libera!s — who think that his vic- 
tory was more humiliating than defeat 
would have been. The House ot Lords has 
been intensely irritated both by the disre- 
gard by the House of Commons ot some 
thirteen bills originating in the upper 
house, and by the flinging at them, by the 
Commons, at the last moment, of several 
important measures, under circumstances 
rendering their revision impossible. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury became the most 
vigorous spokesman for this irritation, not 
hesitating to declare that the House of 
Lords is being degraded by the party 
which is supposed to be by tradition and 
self. interest most jealous ot its honor, 


Suburbanizing London 


London has been a long while a city, and 
—unless destroyed like Sodom some time 
tor its sins —is likely to stayacity. But 
it is not destined to stay restricted always 
to the same areas, and year by year the 
process of suburbanizing London, or rather 
ot Londonizing the suburbs, goes steadily 
on. Village after village is swallowed up, 
town after town is made legally or prac- 
tically a part of the larger ‘ Londcn.” 
Still the process of tramway expansion is 
being studied, and constantly, despite the 
narrowness of many London streets, ways 
are being found of pushing the trams 
farther afield. An important report has 
been rendered by the Roysl Commission 
on London Traffic, which was appointed in 
1903 to inquire into the means of loco- 
motion and transport in London. The 
commissioners have come to the conclusion 
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that relief for the overcrowding of London 
cannot be tound in the method »f rehous- 
ing “in situ,” which is too costly a 
proceedixg for the rate payer, but by the 
provision of means tor taking the surplus 
population in and out of London in many 
directions at rapid speed, frequent inter- 
vals, and cheap rates. They consider that 
in future a carefully-thought out plan 
should be tollowed, and recommend the 
construction of two main avenues, 140 feet 
wide, through London from west to east 
and trom north to south. It is a partof 
this broad scheme to supply four lines of 
trams on the surtace and toar lines of rail- 
way a few feet below the surface, both 
to be worked by electricity. Lengthy 
consideration is given in the report to the 
characteristics of urban railways, prefer- 
ence being given, where it is practical to 
build them,to “shallow ” railways over the 
“tubes.” The commissioners recommend 
better provision tor interchange stations, 
and favor amalgamation under one 
manageuient, for working purposes, of all 
metropolitan lines. 


Indifference to the Health of the Soldiers. 


The British Army may be going on unto 
perfection, but certainly it is not perfect 
yet, and in Parliament and the press it re- 
ceives an almost constant overhauling. A 
revelation as to health conditions in the 
British Army has been given in a recently 
published report ot the Army Medical De- 
partment, from which it appears that out 
of a total strength of about 242,000 men 
some 180.000 are annually admitted to the 
hospitals, with 1,880 deaths, and nearly 
5,000 discharges on account of sickness. 
Over 11,000 men are constantly non-eftect- 
ive trom sickness, and the silments are ill- 
nesses of a kind which, in a well governed 
army, would have, it would seem, the few- 
est victims. A condition of things where 
the hospital admissions cover more than 
hali the strength ot the entire army, and a 
ratio prevails of about 758 invalids in every 
1,000 soldiers, cannot be said to be satistac- 
tory trom either a military or a philan- 
thropic point ot view. The blame for this 
condition ot aftairs —great as are the un- 
doubted risks of the soldier’s life — is to be 
placed mot merely upon the Medical De- 
partment of the Army, but as well apon 
the individual soldiers, whose carelessness 
and disregard of sanitation, with, in many 
cases, irregular living, bring upon them 
diseases really preventable. The British 
public at any rate will soon demand a suf- 
ficient answer to the question why a Brit- 
ish soldier is sick on the average twenty- 
one days a year. 


Indian Army Reorganization 


The Indian Army question, which for 
many months has been agitating the minds 
of the leaders of opinion in England and 
the Indian Empire, has now been settled 
for many years to come through a modified 
agreement reached by Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener. It cannot be denied that 
Lord Kitchener has come out ahead in the 
controversy between the civil and the mil- 
itary power. It would indeed have been 
difficult for any ministry to assume the 
responsibility of refusing to make changes, 
in the interest of the more efficient defense 
ot India, which a commander in-chief of 
Lord Kitchener’s exceptional ability and 
authority declared to be indispensable to 
the protection from Muscovite aggression 
ot the vast Indian Empire. Yet the un- 
easiness created in India by the decision of 
the Home Government to support the im- 
perious Kitchener in his utter militarism is 
very general, and perhaps ominous, and 
receives sharp illustration in the comment 


Continued on page 1117 
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THE ESSENTIAL INDIVIDUAL 


HERE is a homely proverb which 
declares that ‘‘ It takes all kinds of 
people to make a world.’”’ So it does; 
and there is a world of comfort in the 
thought, too. Surely, God never would 
have made such an infinite and almost 
unimaginable variety of human charac- 
ters if He had not felt the need of variety 
and diversity in the kind of world or 
kingdom He was planning to construct 
out of humana materials. And if He 
needed the variety of type, He must have 
been, and is always, glad of the typical, 
the variant individual. No one can be 
either so odd or so commonplace that 
God does not need him and value him. 
He needs the commonplace individua) to 
help fill out the great substantial back- 
ground of life, and He needs the odd 
individual to diversify and color and 
quicken and make infinitely interesting 
the human foreground. 

And the world —that is, humanity — 
needs each one of its individual factors, 
just as God does, and because God does. 
It needs each and all, in order to be a rep- 
resentative humanity. There is nothing 
so depressing as to think that the world 
does not need one, could get along just as 
well without one; but there is also no 
impression which is so unreasonable and 
untrue. Just because one is himeelf, is 
what he is —that is why God and the 
world need him. If he were exactly like 
somebody else, then indeed he might be 
superfluous. But being one of God’s in- 
finitude of unlike individuals, he is essen- 
tially needed. Without him the great 
composition of life would be incomplete. 
It would lack one touch, one dash of 
human color, ove delicate shadow in the 
background, one infinitesimal point of 
light in the foreground. God would not 
have put any one of us into His great life- 
picture if He had not wanted that indi- 
vidual right where He has put him and 
just as He has conditioned him. There is 
joy and peace in that thought. No in-i- 
vidual is superfluous. Every individu- 
al, because he is individual, sui gen- 
eris, is essential. As said Phillips 
Brooks, with his invariably optimistic 
and stimulating view of human destiny : 
‘* Let us think there is some noble econo- 
my we do not understand that makes you 
and me as necessary for our places here 
on earth as Paul and Moses were for 
theirs. Unless we learn to feel our lives 
essential, we sball never live them well.’’ 
What a noble message! What a clarion 
summons to the individual to be and to 
do his best — his best, little or great, the 
thing God made him fit to do, and made 
him biest in doing ! 





CLEARING OUT SPACE 


‘T T is calculated by astronomical experts 

that the star Antares is distant from 
this earth, in round numbers, one quadril- 
lion miles, and that its mass is 88,000 
times that of our sun. It is thought that 
an incredible amount of matter must 
have been drawn in from all adjacent 
space to build up its giant maes. It may 
naturally be presumed that this space 
should be comparatively clear of matter, 
and the fact is that a wide region north of 
Antares is about as void of stars as any 
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known to the telescope. ‘‘ And in these 
dark expanses ’’ — in the words of E. L. 
Larkin, who writes to the Scientific 
American from Lowe Observatory, Echo 
Mountain, California — ‘' no truce of the 
delicate; pearl-white, shimmering back- 
ground of the sidereal structure can be 
seen. Space is swept clean.’’ 

This suggestion of the astronomer, 
whatever the metapbysician may thiak 
of it, or however be may define space, 
presents to the ordinary mind a concep- 
tion of awful grandeur, of almost intoler- 
able solemnity. For are those starless 
spaces indeed without a tenanting Spirit? 
Though epace be ‘‘ cleared out ’’ of mete- 
orice matter, can it be devoided of its 
mighty Maker? In those deep, dark 
wells of space, those sidereal cisterns, as 
the astronomer calls them, are thought, 
faith and imagination to lose themselves 
irretrievably ? The mind recoils from the 
absolute atheism of the view that space, if 
‘‘swept clean’ of stars, may also be 
swept clear of spirits. Faith, even when 
almost overpowered by the illimitable 
majesty and magnificent massiness of 
astronomical conceptions, confronts the 
jet-black wells of emptiness, the black- 
ened and waste areas where never comes a 
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ray of light nor ever shoots a meteor, with 
the calm conviction: ‘‘ He is there!”’ 
Even the outer darkness beyond the stars 
is His kingdom. The void is not vacancy 
for Him, pveither is the night dark about 
Him. Space, starred or starless, is His 
mansion, and, though He may roll from 
His hand, as though but a ball, monster 
Antares, built out of countless conscript 
worlds, and composite of far drawn stars, 
He is yet mindful of man — that tiny 
creature who through some little lens 
looks questioningly up toward the welling 
darkness — and bends to hear even the 
faint whisper of a child praying some- 
where in some nook of this petty planet 
earth : ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven !”’ 

The heavens, as man looks at them, are 
for the most part studded with the stars of 
hupe, or set with the shimmering back- 
ground of a fainter nebulz; and as for 
the dark spaces, the unillumived areas 
which here and there are found, we say of 
them: God is still there; nowhere in 
earth or heaven is there a theistic vac- 
uum ; and beyond the nebulz and the 
voids alike shall the ransomed soul, seek- 
ing like fire the sun, some time soar to 
meet its mighty Maker and be at home 
in God. 





Great [lodern Preachers =- Il 
Henry Ward Beecher 


fp ppp is an advantage in looking at 

colossal things from a little dis- 
tance. One is more likely to get the right 
proportions and to exercise a dispassion- 
ate udgment. It is now nearly twenty 
years since the most gigantic figure that 
ever stood in the American pulpit paseed 
from our immediate vision ; so that per- 
haps we are a trifle better situated to esti- 
mate him correctly than were those who 
sat close beside him or measured lances 
against him in direct conflict. Does he 
shrink in the retrospect? We are not so 
impressed or persuaded. We can hardly 
count him otherwise than as the most 
influential and famous preacher of the 
nineteenth century, probably the greatest 
single force ever devoted to the ministry 
in this land. He was called by Spurgeon 
‘the most myriad-minded man since 
Shakespeare.’’ And if we should term 
him the Shakespeare of the pulpit, there 
would be a recognized fitness in the ap- 
pellation. He was much like the noted 
dramatist in the quality of his intellect, 
its absorbing and transforming power, its 
vast ravge and versatility, its spontaneity 
and comprehensiveness. He had a mul- 
tifarious nature, a well-nigh boundless 
exuberance of genius, He touched hu- 
men life at almost every point, and trans- 
figured common things by the light of 
his imagination. There was an endless 
freshness and variety in his deliverances. 
Dr. Armitage, the well known Baptist 
divine of New York, wrote of him: “ His 
sermons exhibit a larger reading of hu- 
mab nature, a broader use of philosoph- 
ica) inquiry, a fresher application of gos- 
pel truths, clearer indication of common 
sense, and a more independent rectitude 
than has fallen to the lot of any modern 
preacher.””? Said Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London : ‘* My sober impression is that 
Mr. Beecher could preach every Sunday 


in the year from the first verse in Genesis 
without giving any sign of intellectual 
exhaustion or any failure of imagirnativ 
force.’”?’ No man ever said so much and 
repeated himself so little. The more it is 
contemplated, the more the wonder 
grows how he could have done it, For 
forty years without a beak he main- 
tained himself in the metropolis, in the 
same pulpit, with no considerable rest, 
with very rare exchanges, preaching two 
sermons a Sunday and giving a lecture- 
room talk on Friday night which was 
equivalent to a sermon, almost every- 
thing published as soon as uttered ; yet 
the same eager, expectant, crowded sea of 
faces confronted him whether it rained or 
shined, every seat taken, aisles full, 
standing room usually occupied. Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, a wise judge in such 
things, has written : ‘‘ No such instance 
of prolonged steady power at one point, in 
connection with other labors so extended 
and diversified and magnificent in results, 
has ever been known.’’ His pulpit career 
is certainly without parallel in the his- 
tory of the churchin America ; and some 
have deemed it not too much to say 
that no orator since Demosthenes has 
achieved such triumphs. 

He probably rose to the height of hu- 
man power in the matter of speech in his 
English addresses, uttered during the 
Civil War, when he conquered, by the 
sheer force of his genius, the howling hos- 
tile mobs that filled the largest halls of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and 
won a signal victory for the cause of his 
country whose value it would be hardly 
possible to estimate. No greater oratori- 
cal triumph was ever chronicled. No 
other American then living could have 
done what he did, no other was gifted with 
the resources so eminently fitting him 
for that heroic historical campaign. He 
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drew upon them witbout stint, and he 
changed the current vf public feeling at a 
most critical time. 

But we are not concerned so much, in 
this brief eket:-b, with Beecher as a pa- 
triot, or a lecturer, or a citizen, or a theolo- 
gian, or an editor, as we are with Beecher 
in the pulpit, the foremost of preachers. 
To describe Niagara would be almost as 
easy at to describe his genius, or complete- 
ly analyze the sources of his power. He 
had a thoroughly vitalized mind, ever 
alert and alive, completely awake and 
aware, his creative faculties iu play all the 
time so that there was no reproduction of 
past processes, There was nothing dead 
about him. He preached, says Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, ‘‘ as a living man to living men.”’ 
He was continually absorbing on every 
side, taking in facts, truths, and illustra- 
tions, which he stored away and so regis- 
tered as to be.ever valuable and available. 
Accumulations were constantly going on, 
his mind was rever idle. He was always 
studying — that is, seeing, hearing, think- 
ing, drawiog upon the resources of the 
men he met, filling himself with the 
knowledge of experts. His reading was 
wide and very rapid; but it was his 
power of quick observation which did 
most for him, * 

Since he was thus filling up the tank all 
the while by this general study, he had 
less need of special preparation for partic- 
ular sermons, and, in fact, his habit was to 
make very little such preparation. Some 
of hiv grandest discourses, those pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be extreme- 
ly wonderful, have had only an hour or 
two of immediate preparation. It was 
his custom to get his Sunday morning ser- 
mon ready when the Sunday morning 
came, and the evening sermon in tbe 
afternoon. That is, he would select the 
text then, analyze the subject, make his 
skeleton notes, and write whatever was 
written. During the week two or three top- 
ics would lie in his mind ; then when the 
momeit fur action came he would select 
the one that was ripest, that had gathered 
to itself the most material and lay most 
clearly before him. He knew how to 
seize upon the living thoughts of the age, 
the best ideas in current literature, the 
fresh fruits of advanced science, the 
thinking of the strongest minds, and 
make them his own, turning them all 
into the hopper out of which came num- 
ber one wheat. He was a speaker, not a 
writer, taking only tbe briefest skeleton 
into the pulpit. He said: “If I once 
write a thing out it is almost impossible 
for me to kindle up to it again. I never 
dare nowadays to write a sermon during 
the week ; that always kills it. I have to 
think around and about it, get it hot, and 
then fuse it when the time comes,’’ 

He had keen imaginative faculties, a 
most fertile fancy so that ilJustrations 
crowded upon him from every side, al- 
most tumbling over one another often- 
times in their struggle for precedence. He 
drew at will upon all realms — art, science, 
nature — with all of which he had close 
and wide acquaintance. He had a most 
genial humor and a flashivg wit which 
lighted up the dullest themes. He was a 
luxuriant forest, full of trees of all sizes 
and shapes, not an _ artificial flower- 
garden, boxed and fenced and trellised 
and trained into set forms. He had 
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quick, deep, tender sympathy with men 
and an intimate knowledge of them, an 
intuitive perception of their moods and 
needs. He was a great lover of his kind, 
filled with the enthusiasm of humanity. 
He had immense common sense, an in- 
stinctive self rectifying judgment, which 
kept his idealism within bounds, saved 
him from being visionary (though he saw 
visions), gave him mental equipoise. He 
had, moreover, an unwavering vital faith. 
He walked with God as an intimate 
friend, carried with him continually a 
sense of the Divine Presence. He was a 
great preacher partly because he was a 
very good as well asa very great man, as 
pure as a pure woman, simple ag a little 
child, frank to a fault, incapable of deceit 
or artifice, honest, independent, sensitive 
t» truth and its devout worshiper. ‘ Of 
po man sinve Paul,’’ writes Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, of Oberlin, ‘‘ can it be 
said more truly than of Mr. Beecher that 
with his whole heart he preached Christ. 
Not one of the kiugs of the pulpit has 
been a more rapturous devotee of Christ. 
Christ was his God, his Redeemer, his 
Friend. He never for an instant cherished 
the thought of ranking Him with the 
greatest of the sons of men. The heart of 
Christ was the divine heart on which he 
leaned. The sayings of Christ were to 
him the germs of all heavenly wisdom.”’ 
He had probably greater influence in 
changing the current of religious life and 
thought in America than any other man. 
He taught the Puritan Church that Gcd is 
love. This Dr. Lyman Abbott calls his 
greatest service to his generation. His chief 
aim in the pulpit was to bring out and 
build up a genuine Christian manhood, or, 
as he sometimes put it, to secure ‘ recon- 
structed manhood,’’ through the power of 
the truth and of obedience to the Lord of 
truth. He endeavored to impart to all 
who came under his ministry the very no- 
blest ideas as to what man ought to be 
and how he ought to live. To this end he 
strictly dedicated his marvelous powers. 
How amazing they were! What fulness 
of animal, mental, spiritual life! What 
a wealth of prophetic and poetic gifts ! 
What imagination, what intelligence, 
what moral courage, what fancy, what 
range of human sympathy, what riches 
of education, what stores of various 
knowledge ! He had a magnificent body, 
of which he took great care, knowing 
well how important was this physical 
basis for his splendid oratory. He hada 
marvelous voice, sweet as a lute and loud 
as a trumpet, equally capable of the pa- 
thetic and the sublime, now dropping to 
the softest whisper, now swelling in loud- 
est thunder. He had a deep spirituality, 
as was evidenced, among other things, by 
his public prayers, which gave manifest 
token of intimate communion with God. 
They were the reflection of the sincere, 
abiding communion with his Lord that 
beautified and glorified his private life. 
He had that ‘ variety, vivacity, and 
telicity of appeal’’ which Dr. Storrs 
mentions as essential to the great modern 
sermon. He had a strong dramatic sense, 
yet was not theatrical or sensational. He 
did not so much think things as see 
them, and then make others see them. 
Yet he was philosophical in his preach- 
ing, even more than he was pictorial, or 
dramatic, or expository, or experimental. 
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He combined to a rare degree intellectual 
insight and emotional responsiveness, 
He had a most masterful will which on 
occasion could drive all his forces with 
tremendous power to their destined end. 
His countenance was majestic; how 
could it be otherwise after so many years 
of dominion over vast assemblies? His 
sensitive, mobile face could take on and 
show forth every variety of human pas- 
sion. He was an intellectual wonder, a 
prose-poet, a many-sided interpreter of 
truth, a kaleidoscope in variety, a Niag- 
ara in volume. The effect he produced 
upon audiences at times when great 
causes or intense opposition called forth 
all his strength, almost surpasses belief, 
and quite exceeds description. He could 
thrill them like a flash from an electric 
battery. Men would leap to their feet 
and cheer and shout till the roof rang. 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, by no means an 
admirer of his theology, is constrained to 
call him ‘‘ the greatest pulpit orator the 
world ever saw ;’’ and says, moreover : 
‘* Nowhere yet in the tide of time has 
there appeared on the planet a mightier 
master of men by speech than Henry 
Ward Beecher.”’ 





Methodists in London 


ONDON is becoming more and more 

the centre of England and — English- 
men claim — of the world. The hotel pop- 
ulation of London is increasing enormous- 
ly. Methodists from the Provinces, from 
the Colonies and the various parts of the 
empire, and from the Uvited States, consti- 
tute an important part of this hotel popula- 
tion. The great attraction to Methodists in 
London in times past was to hear the late 
Hugh Price Hughes, while now many find 
their way, not only to St. James’ Hal), but 
also to Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, to 
Great Queen Street Chapel, and to the 
Leysian Mission, while in due time the 
multitudes will be found thronging to the 
great Connexional Building at Westmin- 
ster, which should become one of the 
preaching centres in the metropolis. A 
large class of Methodists spending some 
time in London during a critical period of 
life when it is of great importance that 
they should be kept under Methodist influ- 
ences, is made up of young people who 
come to read for the bar, to qualify as 
solicitors, to walk the hospitals, to study 
art. music, or other branches, and to 
obtain business experience. A percentage 
ot those who come from Methodist homes, 
partly through the unfavorable in fluenses 
ot boarding. house life, is lost to Method- 
ism. This is a leakage which in the 
opinion of the leaders of Methodism in 
London can and should be stopped. The 
pastors both of the circuits and the city 
are awakening to the need of holding these 
young people.to Methodism and so to the 
church of Christ. 





Governor Folk at Chautauqua 


T is evident that the season at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., is one of unusual interest. 
Bishop Vincent, with his personal presence 
and power, is quickly restoring the old- 
time influence and prestige. We have 
already noted the address delivered there 
by President Roosevelt. Ono Wednesday, 
ot last week, Gov. Folk addressed an 
audience which the associated press reports 
as large “‘as that which greeted President 
Roosevelt a week ago”’ The governor 
spoke upou “The Reigu ot Law.” He 
made a characteristic address, the keynote 
ot which was that officials should enforce 
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the law without regard to publicsentimen, 
Aiter defining the boodler and the grafter 
— the one takes money contrary to law and 
the other takes money inside the law — 
Governor Folk continved: ‘ People can 
find a remedy tor all the evils irom which 
they suffer in the entorveinent o! the lew. 
Entorcement of the law can cure every 
governmental wrong. The people reign 
through the laws which they make tor 
themselves, and when these laws are faith- 
tully executed the reign of the people is 
absolute. When these laws are nullified 
by officials, the people do not rule.”’” He 
said that during the three years of law- 
enforcement in Missouri immigration to 
that State had increased 246 per cent. over 
any three yeurs in the State’s history ; real 
estate had advanced twenty per cent., and 
every where the population was increasing. 
**Sach is the inc:ease in population and ino 
wealth that the revenues of the State are 
becoming greater than the economical 
needs of the Government,’’ said Governor 
Folk, “and by the time the next Legisla- 
ture meets I shall be justified in recom 
mending turther reduction of the tax 
rate.’’ He also asserted that the entorce 
ment of the wine room, gambiing and 
dram shop statutes in St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph had enhanced the value of 
real estate in these cities, and consequently 
trom the sordid standpoint the enturcement 
ot the law was good business. 

This is the kind ot talk needed, and it is 
very encouraging to note how glad the 
general public is to listen to meu like 
Roosevelt and Folk — men who simply 
dare to be loyal to their convictions. 





Sooboonagam Ammal Not Abducted 


CARCELY had the HERALD of last 
week come from the press, in which 
Bishop W. F. Oldham and Miss Grace 
Stephens announced the abduction of Soo- 
boonagam Ammal, when the tollowing 
communication was received trom the 
Bisbop: 


“In the letter sent last week for publication 
was the account cf the disappearance of one of 
Miss Stephens’ workers, Sooboonagam Ammail. 
If the letter has not been published. please 
leave out all about Sooboo. Strange develop- 
ments bave come to light. She was not ab- 
ducted. Willexplain later. ray much for the 
mission ; most of all for dear Miss Step ens, 
who is ic sore troubie.”’ 


As the toregoing letter trom Bishop Old 
bam is all the intormation possessed in the 
case, we do not undertake to conjecture 
or explain what has taken place, but await 
the explanation which is promised. We 
greatly regret the distress and contusion 
whieh the puolication of this error has ov- 
casioned our cburch, and trom our stand- 
point cannot eee why a cablegram was not 
sent supprexsing the first letter. To the 
daily press that so promptly aided the 
HERALD in correcting the error, most 
hearty thanks are due and are herewith ex- 
tended. 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. Frederick W. Bourne, one of the 
most eminent preachers ot the Bible Chris. 
tian deno-cination, and three times pres- 
ident o} its Conference, died at Forest Hill, 
Enyland, July 26, the day aiter nis 75th 
birthday. 


— Rev. V. A. Cooper, D. D., superintend- 
ent of the Little Wanderers’ Home, this 
city, called at this office last week on his 
return trom his camp in the Maine woods, 
brown and sunburned irom a month’s 
rest and exposure. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century he has thus taken bis 
yearly and much. needed outing. 
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— Rev. F. Munz, D. D., editor of Haws und 
Herd, was re-elected national president of 
the German Epworth League at the recent 
meeting of that body at St. Paul. 

— Rev. George Milton Fowles, of the 
Missionary Society, and Rev. Dr. Willis P. 
Odell, ot Philadelphia, are now visiting our 
Methodist missions in Mexico. 

— Kev. Frederick H. Wright, presiding 
elder ot the Second District of the Italian 
Conterence, will arrive in this country 
next October, to remain six months on 
turlough. 

— First Church, Teimpis St, this city, re 
ceives $2 500 turough the will of Miss Caro 
line A. Hutchinson. The deceased was tor 
forty years a member ot First Church. The 
bequest is outright, having no limitations. 


— * Greetings”’ are received trom Rev. 
J. Fiank Chase, of Wesley Memorial 
Church, West Roxbury, written at Rome, 
Aug. 10, on a souvenir postal card illas 
trated with a picture of the memorable 
Coliseum ot tbat city. 

— Rev. Rennetts C. Miller, of Summer 
field Church, Fall River, writes trom Terre 
Haute, Ind., that be bas had five weeks ot 
“delightiul vacation,’ mainly with his 
parents in a neighboring village, “through 
the kindness of some friends.”’ 

— The Culifornia Christian Advocate of 
last week says: ** Rev. francis M. Larkin, 
Pa D., pastor of Grace Church, this city, 
has been cordivlly and unanimously in- 
vited to return to the pastorate of that 
church for another year. Dr. Larkin has 
had an excellent year.”’ 


— At a meeting of the trustees of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, held Ang. 18, Dr. 
Russell B. Miller, dean of Red River 
Valley University, North Dakota, was 
elected instructor in the Eaglish Bible. 
Dr. Miller is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
and of Boston University. 


— Rev. Mercus L. Tatt, D. D., closed his 
pastorate at Clinton, N. Y., the evening of 
the 13:h inst , and will return tothe mission 
field. Dr. Taft spent trom 1882 to 1900 in 
China, most of which time he was con- 
nected with Peking Uaiversity, and it is in 
this institution he will labor upon his re- 
turn. 


— Mrs. Mary H. King, wite of Rev. J. D. 
King, of Cottage City, died of apoplexy, 
Wednesday, Aug. 16, at the age ot 84, lack - 
ing one day. Atter eighty four years of 
this mortal lite, sixty three years of mar- 
ried lite, and fifty years of itinerant lite, 
she was trausierred to the church triamph- 
ant. 


— There has just died at Niles, Mich., 
one called the * angel ot the railroad men.”’ 
For torty years Miss Rebecca Bracken was 
a train dispatcher on the Michigan Central 
at the jancture of four road divisions. She 
was the only woman in the world to oc- 
cupy such a tryiug and responsible posi- 
tion. it is said that the office had no mark 
against ber in all the forty years ot service 
— an unprecodeated record. 


— Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte has 
sent a letter of commendatior to Charles 
Dick Sutton, yeoman of the first class on 
the ** Hancock,’”’ who on July 30 rescued 
from drowning H. G. Miller, an apprentice 
seaman attached to the “ Datroit.” The 
secretary singles out for praise the 
“promptpess and torgetfuiness of selt ” 
displayed by Sutton --qualitias that are 
not always found in comb nation in the 
same person, but which, when exercised, 
furnish the elements of suscess in all call- 
ings. 

— Miss Sarah Brennen, a nurses in Port- 
laud, Maine. who tor thirty three years has 
been a member of Chestnut St. Church, re 
cently died and left a bequest of $800 for the 
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hundred thousand-dollar endowment fund 
of the churcb, the first offerings for which 
were pledged last Christmas Sunday. 

— We are pained to learn that Mrs. Saidee 
K. Coe, wife of Dr. George A. Coe, who 
holds the chair ot philosophy at the North- 
western University, died, Aug. 24, ina sani- 
tarium at San Francisco, after an operation. 
Mrs. Coe was a well known pianist and 
composer and was considered an authority 
on musical subjects. Her most noted work 
was a musical setting of Longtellow’s 
** Hiawatha.” 


— Rev. G. Campbsll Morgan, the Lon- 
don evangelist, and Charles Alexander, 
the gospel singer, sailed, Aug. 22,0n the 
steamship “ Baltic” tor Liverpool. Me. 
Alexander is to return to tbis country in 
February, to conduct, with Dr. Torrey,a 
great revival meeting in Philadelphia. The 
expenses for this campaign are to be de- 
frayed by John Wanamaker, and it is 
hoped by those interested in the revival 
that it will be the beginning of a move. 
ment which wi!l sweep across the country. 


— On Aug. 16, Dr. C. W. Barnes, pastor of 
William St. Church, Delaware, O , vfficiated 
in a beautiful wedding service in the home 
ot his parishioners, D:. and Mrs. H. P. 
Feaster. Tne bride was the eldest daughter, 
Miss Carrie Feaster, an earnest worker in 
William St. Church, where she has a host 
of friends. The groom was Rov. Charles 
F. Anderson, pastor of the Wellington 
(Mass.) Church, which he is serving while 
completing his studies in the Boston School 
ot Theology. Both bride and groom are 
graduates of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
class of 1904. 


— His eighty-two years rest lightly on 
Mr. Henry W. Bowen, of Roslindale, who 
gives in this issue a page of reminiscences 
ot Methodist Alley and old Bennet St. 
Churches. There are now but tew living 
links between those early days of Boston 
Methodism and the present. In periect 
health, a vigorous pedestrian, his voice 
leading the congregation of Bethany 
Church in singing every Sunday, and the 
energetic, faithful superintendent of the 
Suuday school, Mr. Bowen is a splendid 
sample ot a type of laymen of whom we 
have all too few. 


— Rev. Nathaniel Merrill, of Wilbra- 
ham, the last of the noted brothers 
whose loyalty to the church is distin- 
guished. celebrated his 88:h birthday, Aug. 
25, surrounded by his children and grand- 
children, who came trom New York, 
Springfield, Worcester and Conway, N. H., 
for the event. The only other guests of the 
occasion were Dr. Whiting, of Wellesley 
College, with her sisier,and Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins. Verses tor the occa- 
sion were read, a birthday cake with 
eighty eight candles was lighted, with good 
wishes during the lighting exprassed in 
turn by each guest, Mrs. Rose Merrill 
Welch, Mr. Merrill’s artist daughter, was 
the hostess of the happy festival. 





BRIEFLETS 





The increase in the Methodist Church of 
Canada was greater last year than in 
either ot the two preceding years. 





Six young preachers, candidates for 
admission into the Conference, are wanted 
to take work in West Virginia Conterence. 

While the Baptist World Congress was in 
session in London thirty ministers and del- 
egates, representing the German Baptist 
Churches in Europe. journeyed to Norwood 
Cemetery and placed a wreath on the tomb 
ot the late C. H. Spurgeon. Those brethren 
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were in heart and principle, if not by actual 
training, ‘‘Spurgeon’s men.” It was a 
touching and beautiful tribute to the mem. 
ory of one who wae as great as a man as he 
was a8 a preacher. The students of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ministerial training class are 
now a power in many parts of Great Brit- 
ain. But “ Spurgeon’s men’”’ are first of 
all and all the while Christ’s men, who fol- 
low Spurgeon only as Spurgeon followed 
Jesus. 





There are ten Methodist Homes for the 
Aged already in operation in this country 
—at Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Gran- 
ville, O., Hillyard, Wash., New York 
city, Philadelphia, Quincy, Ill. (German), 
Washington, D. C., and Spokane, Wash. 





A Methodist preacher in Toronto is quot- 
ed assaying: ‘* No man in this world can 
ever corner the market ot divine blessing. 
The only man who cen deprive me of it is 
myseli.” 





The brightest crowns in beaven will be 
those which sparkle with jewels plucked 
trom the dust of the roadside. 





The central committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday school Association and the 
executive committee ot the Wourld’s Asso 
ciation, met at the summer home of the 
chairman, W. N. Hartshorn, at Clifton, 
last week, and for four days a score of men 
known and honored in the business life ct 
the United States and Canads, men who 
control large and important financial 
interests, yet who are known as men loyal 
and devoted in Christian activity, conse- 
crated their time and splendid abilities to 
the consideration of great problems whose 
right solution will have a tar reaching 
influence upon the Sunday schools and tbe 
Sunday-school movement throughout the 
world. Important action was taken in a 
number of matters, and ‘“ Progress” to 
secure greater ¢€fiiciency was the key- word 
ot the conterence. A special report will 
appear next week. 





MAURICE -- SAINT AND PROPHET 
1805-1905 


Hye as in bis life be was for the 
few, so iv this time of remem- 
brance there will be comparatively few 
out of the world’s great multitude of 
Christian edherenta who will have cele- 
brated durirg this week the centenary of 
the birth, Aug. 29, of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. Nevertheless, there are few if 
any names of Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century of greater ‘ spiritual 
splendor ’’ and more persuasive and per- 
vasive effect upon leaders of thought 
wherever English is read. 

Study of the life of Maurice and the im- 
press he left upon his contemporaries, 
whether recorded at the time as in the 
tributes of Stanley, Farrar, Stopford 
Brooke and Jowett, or more recently in 
the ‘* Retrospects’”’ of Prof. William 
Knight and in the volume just issued to 
celebrate the jubilee of the Workingman’s 
College, accentuates in a reader’s thought 
the conviction that, acute as was Maurice’s 
mind and important as was his work as 
an innovator in theology and in applica- 
tion of Christianity to social needs, his 
fundamental greatness was in his pro- 
found religiousness, in his longing for a 
setling up of the kingdom of God on 
earth, and his exemplification of the 
*pirlt of charity even against his prose- 
cutors and perseeutors —for there are few 
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sadder pages in the history of the Church 
of England than Maurive’s ejection from 
the chair of philosophy at King’s College ; 
and the perpetual injection of the poison 
of a suspicion of heresy in Maurice into the 
minds of the laity of the church by the 
Low and High Church journals, a record 
that every modern religious journalist 
may read to his edification and warning, 
and cannot but read with mortification 
for his craft. 

Maurice, like Coleridge, who so pro- 
foundly influenced him, and like R. H. 
Hutton, whom he in turn influenced so 
much, was born a Unitarian of the Pres- 
byterian stripe ; and if one is tempted by 
present-day individualism in matters of 
family religion to think it is a new devel- 
opment, let him read the history of the 
children of Michael Maurice and their 
ultimate ecclesiastical relations. Seeing 
Unitarianism from the inside in his boy- 
hood, youth and early manhood. Maurice 
came to the Church of England and vir- 
tual leadership of its Biowd (Chureh party 
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today is in his prophetic message and in- 
spiring example as leader of the Christian 
Socialist movement in England at an im- 
portant crisis of industriali-m in the last 
century. His denunciation of the indi- 
vidualism of the Manchester school of 
economics and the individualism of the 
dominant theology and the controlhng 
party in the Anglican Church, was tem- 
pered by hi sane iusisteice that the social 
message which economists and preachers 
must teach and preach should have its 
root in religion, its basis of action in belief 
in the Fatherhood of God as well as in the 
Brotherhood of Man, and that its test 
should not be in any external changes of 
condition brought to pass, but in corre- 
ere changes of inner character and 

e. 

When one considers how rapidly the 
ideal of socialism has swept over Europe 
since Maurice passed on, how largely it is 
secular rather than religious in its temper 
and how rapidly the socialistic mood ie 
coming over American life as the result of 
individualism's excesses, 








FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 


— although he vehemently denied the 
fact that be was a Broad Churchman — 
equipped for description of the limitations 
and denunciations of the follies of nega- 
tivism in religion, and sure to be a con- 
structive rather than a destructive force 
asa Liberal. If he rejected Calvinism be- 
cause of its determinism — and this it is 
that makes him so significant to all Ar- 
minians — he was equally as clear that 
there were serious perils in \over-emphasis 
on man’s free will; if he revolted at the 
authority of mere dogmatists and ecclesi- 
astics, it was not to rejection of institu- 
tionalism in religion, or the sacraments or 
creeds. To be sure, his ethics in the mat- 
ter of creed subscription have been at- 
tacked, and his openness to criticism here 
is admitted by many who reverence him 
most both as a theologian and as a social 
prophet, 

Of course his chief claim on the atten- 
tion of the clergy and laity of the church 





one realizes that Mavrice 
may come to have great 
worth both as a diagnos-. 
tician and prescriber for 
the social fabric. 
To one itterested in 
current modifications of 
theology and the shifting 
of emphasis in both the. 
ology and practical re- 
ligion, Maurice is woth 
study because he was of 
the schoul of Plato not 
ristotle, a mystic not 
a rationalist, a mediator 
pot @ partisan, an ¢x- 
«mplar of tolerance and 
not a persecutor for the 
truth’s sake; and his 
way out of the social 
maze was that of co-op- 
eration not competition, 
and out of the theolog- 
ical impasse was oppor- 
tunism and not radical- 
ism. 
Last, but not least, his 
godliness stopped the 
mouths of his enemies 
while he lived, and is a 
, Sweet aroma now that 

he isdead He lives on 
in tbe teachings of Robertson, George 
Macdcnald, A. P. Stanley, Farrar, Elisha 
Mulford, Phillips Brooks, A. V. G. Allen, 
John Watsun, T. T. Munger, George 
A. Gordon, John Hunter, P. T. Forsyth, 
and the leaders of the left wings of most 
of the orthodox sects of Christendom. 
His influence on Tennyson was profound 
and shaped the poet’s teachings to a 
degree that it would be well for Tenny- 
son’s admirers to remember, and must be 
reckoned in any estimate of the influence 
of Maurice on his time. 








A “Protestant demonstration” of a 
somewhat unusual character recently took 
place at the Alexandra Pulace in London. 
Thousands ot children drawn from schools 
in the metropolis engaged in a ‘* march 
past’’ — a facsimile of the ‘* Queen’s Bible ” 
being carried shoulder high, in memory o1 


the incident when, on a negro prince’s ask- 
ing Queen Victoria the secret of Englano’s 
grexiness, she pointed toan open Bible a: d 
presented him with a copy. 
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Midsummer Musicians 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 


PASSED a “School of Music,” the 
other day, und noted that the win- 
dows were locked, the shades drawn, and 
the paths and roadway taken possession 
of by rank colonies of summer weeds, 
The singers and the players were gone, 
and a strange silence reigned about the 
building. Then I walked on into the 
fields, and heard innumerable little voices 
and instruments tuning for Nature’s 
evening concert. Man’s conservatory was 
closed ; Nature’s was at the height of its 
busy seacon. The midsummer musicians 
in the grass and trees and ponds had 
taken up the burden dropped by the 
music teachers, and were bearing it 
bravely and gladly. 

We owe it to these little singers and 
players that there is no hiatus in the 
pleasant succession of melodious sounds ; 
and, for my part, I am not sure that I 
shall be glad when the music teachers 
come back to their tasks, and Nature’s 
minstrels pass. At least, it is agreeable 
to have, for a few weeks in the year, a 
change from the conservatories and con- 
cert halls to the fields. We are not ex- 
pected to wear our Lest and most uncom- 
fortable clothes when we attend Nature’s 
concerts, nor yet to be so strenuously and 
embarrassingly impressed by emotions 
which we do not feel and terms which we 
do not understand. There is enough 
compensation merely in this relief, I 
think, to make a good macy of us secret- 
ly glad to exchange operas and concerts 
for the music of the fields ; 

While we have been thus meditating, 
the long summer twilight has come, and 
here is an excellent seat under the dome 
of an elm, whose fresco effects, as the last 
rays of the setting sun glint upon the top- 
most leaves, ars not to be despised in 
comparison with some pasty-looking 
clouds and immodest nymphs I have 
seen in opera halls. The batrachian 
prelude has just opened among the reeds 
of a near-by pond, with the double bass 
strings prominent in the orchestra, but 
not to the exclusion of certain thin treble 
notes that give a fine piccolo effect to the 
concerted passages. 

I am amazed, as often as I hear it, at 
the tremendous volume and power of the 
bullfrog’s bass note. Here is a small 
creature, that could sit on the palm of 
your hand, and yet he has in that throat 
of his which you could encircle with 
finger and thumb, a harp of cords that 
shakes the world. What profound vi- 
brations and _ reverberations, like a 
heavy thunder-peal! How his bellow 
rocks the air, and rolls it in great 
waves against the rocks and woods! 
The voice of that squat bit of reptilian 
life is as heavy and majestic as a bull’s. 
It makes me think of some stupendous 
and frightful mastodon, in those far-off 
ages, roaring in the cenozoic jungle. It is 
Nature’s basso profundo, a huge, rolling, 
swelling sound, superb in depth of regis- 
ter and vibratory volume. Marvelous in- 
deed that it should come out of that lump 
of a body hiding under a lily leaf, that it 
should belong to a timid creature that 
disappears with a funk when you poke a 
stick at him, and whose ‘succulent hind 


legs are eaten by epicures, twelve pairs at 
a sitting! But Nature, so prodigal of 
marvels, has given the bullfrog a voice 
indeed, and when your senses are en- 
thralled by that alone, you are affected as 
by something vast, noble and elemental. 

And now out of the grass comes the 
fine monotme of the cricket-chorus — 
little musicians all singing in unison, like 
a company of children to whom the har- 
monic parts of music are still unknown. 
What an unobtrusive note is that of the 
cricket !—so contra distinguished from 
that of the singer in the reeds to whom 
we have just alluded. One can hardly 
tell whether the black ground-crickets 
are singing, in these midsummer even- 
ings, or not singing, so soft and monoto- 
nous is their chirp, so like the thread like 
hum of defective circulation in many a 
human ear. When you listen for the 
cricket voices most iutensely, you feel 
most sure that the sound you hear is the 
blood singing in your ears. But let the 
chief performers pause for a moment — as 
they often do —and how plainly you 
hear the fine, shrill monctone when it is 
resumed ! 

Give me the cricket in the grass and by 
the hearth for the summer home singer. 
His is the supremely domestic note, It 
takes me back to old days of country boy- 
hood, to the cot-bed by the open window, 
the day-dream couch under the orchard 
boughs, the long evenings when we sat on 
the doorstone in the front yard, and 
talked and planned, and watched the 
harvest moon, big as the bottom of a hay- 
stack, staggering up from the horizon, as 
it seemed to us, by starts and plunges. 
Dear, bomely little black fiddlers in the 
grass! Was there ever a country boy 
who did aot feel that your music was 
woven into the fabric of his dreams ? 
Was there ever one who did not believe 
from the bottom of his heart that it was 
unlucky to harm you ? 

Just above the chirp of the black 
ground-crickets, like the treble above the 
alto, rises that predominant melody of 
summer evenings, the pulsating drone of 
the lighter colored tree-crickets — that 
sound that goes like rock ky, rock-ky, 
rock ky, rock-ky, with the czesural pause 
or accent on the rock. How the familiar 
strain beats and throbs all the summer 
night! Few people really know what it 
is. I have heard it attributed to the tree- 
toads and the tatydids and the locusts. 
But it ia the song of the arboreal crickets 
— the wave-crest of the flood of summer 
pight music. How restful, how somno- 
lent, how peaceful is the sound — the per- 
fect lullaby of the summer aight, soothing 
as a mother’s voice, gentle as the cradle’s 
swing. 

The night music of the tree-toads is a 
less regular and continuous sound. You 
hear a soft, sweet chirp now and then 
from the shadow of the trees, like a bird 
chirping in its sleep. That is the tree- 
toad. I know of nothing softer, sweeter, 
more appealing, more infantile, than the 
evening chirp of the tree-toad. It goes 
right to the heart with its tender plain- 
tiveness, 

These are the insect and batrachian 
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voices that belong, chiefly, to the night. 
The harsher tones, like the long, sharp, 
whirring z i-p of the locust and the grass- 
hopper’s crackle belong to the midsum- 
mer day. You hear them in the fields 
beside the road as you drive lazily along 
on some sultry, dusty August day. The 
katydids are the only harsh evening sing- 
ers, and, happily, they do not sing all 
night long, neither are they so widely dis- 
tributed as our more familiar insect sing- 
ers. They seem to cling to localities as 
well as sections. I have heard them in 
southern, but not in southeastern, New 
England. Their rasping disputes are not 
the pleasantest summer music to my ear. 
How “set” and positive they seem to 
be !—‘“ Katy-did!" * Katy didn't!” 
Each syllable is so abruptly cut off and so 
sharply accented! The disputants seem 
like a pair of old maids — the acidulous 
kind — quarreling over a fence. Their 
assertions are as spiteful as they are posi- 
tive. We are actually surprised that they 
do not end up with the usual human cli- 
max : ‘‘ You’re another ! ”’ 

While the insect and batrachian singers 
are the leading midsummer musicians, 
we must not forget our retiring prima don- 
nas, the birds, who are not quite dumb in 
August. Above all, we should not over- 
look that twilight and night-singer, the 
whippoorwill. How richly his voice 
cbimes in with the cricket and frog cho- 
rus! He sings less continuously, during 
the night, than he did in the early sum- 
mer, but his sad sweet strain still rises at 
nightly intervals from the dark hillside 
woods. The summer evening psalm 
would be sadly incomplete without that 
rich contralto note, surcharged with inten- 
sity and pathos. It is the cry of the 
Spirit of the Night Woods, so tull of mys- 
tery and aloofness — a passionate, sad 
questioning, a plaint out of the all- 
enfolding shadow. 

The wood. pewee is a sweet singer of late 
summer, but his note, too, is sad, ques- 
tioning, reminiscent. Its quality is inde- 
scribable — far more liquid, spiritual and 
evanescent than that of the phcebe’s 
song, now silent, a song which it closely 
resembles, formally, but to which it is in- 
finitely superior in delicacy and sweet- 
ness. 

Another bird song full of pathos —a 
characteristic midsummer note, for it is a 
note or phrase rather than a song — is 
that of the goldfinch, the little black-and- 
gold songster with the billowing flight, so 
familiar to ramblers at this season of the 
year. This bird sings on the wing, and 
he seems to me to say, as he launches on 
his undulatory course : ‘‘ Good-by, good- 
by!’’ It is a pathetic phrase, soft and 
almost muffled, but ineffably sweet and 
tender. 

I still hear robin-voices, and now and 
then the robin’s vesper hymn, that most 
dear and sacred and tender of all bird- 
lyrics ; a blend, in bird-psalmody, I love 
to fancy, of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ and 
** Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ 

The cat-bird and the thrasher now and 
then break into a briefly ecstatic strain, 
and the song-sparrow tinkles his little 
bell-song, his tintinnabulations, in - fit- 
ful farewells. But the bird singers are 
passing ; and soon the minstrels of the 
grass and trees and pond will fall silent 
too. The hoarfrost will glisten under the 
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morning sun, and Winter, with his key 
of ice, will come to lock up Nature’s de- 
serted conservatory. 


Melrose, Mass. 





FREEDOM’S GIFT * 
FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM. 


The Congo wound its mighty length, 
The palm anshaken in the wild 
Waited until the Christian’s strength 
Should free the burdened, black- 
skinned cbild. 
But hear the white wan’s slogan ring! 
'Tis: **Gold and rubber tor our king! ”’ 


The Christian nations of the earth 
Called all the gaping wor!ld to see, 
A State they made of treer birth — 
If this be freedom, who’d be free? 
While still that awiul cry will ring: 
“ More gold and rubber for our king! ”’ 


The saved knew not these Christians’ 
course, 
Its evil could not understand, 
The white man’s biack, man eating 
force, 
This striking oft of leg and hand ; 
And all because they could not bring 
More gold and rubber for that king! 


The rubber and the gold they pour 
In beaps before the Belgian’s seat, 
Behind each heap there stands one more 
Of torn and severed hands aud feet. 
How long, O Lord, shall that cry ring: 
‘* More gold and rubber for the king ?”’ 


The jungl¢ paths are tar and deep, 
The sobs of ruined wife and child 
Must rise above the palm-trees’ sweep, 
Must breast the ocean wide and wild, 
Till God’s own hear, and answering 
Cry: “No more gold for Belgium’s 
king.”’ 


Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 





* The Congo Free State, a protectorate under all Eu- 
ropean Powers, with Leopold of Belgium at its head, 
has been found to be full of abuses and horrors, Ac- 
cording to impartial witnesses the state of affairs calls 
for immediate and careful legislation. Literature on 
the subject may be obtained of the Congo Free State 
Reform Association, Boston, 





LEAVES FROM AN ANCIENT 
FOREST 


REY. JOHN D. PICKLES, PH. D. 


iT? AR from the madding crowd” 
finds me deep in the woods of 
Maine, away up in the Aroostook region, 
close to the townships which stretch away 
in unbroken solitudes ot forest even to and 
beyond the Canadian border. Far off to 
the north and west are the streams of the 
Alleguash and the upper waters of the 
great St. John River, along whose shores 
and through the pathless forests the moose 
and bear and wild deer wander in countless 
numbers. This region is the paradise of 
sportsmen. Into the deepest recesses of 
these woods they follow with swift feet 
and quick-speaking rifle the track of their 
prey. We are well within the borders of 
that wild animal life,one hundred miles 
north of Bangor, twelve miles from any 
railroad, and three miles from any human 
habitation. 
Bryant’s Camp is beautifully located on 
Mt. Pickett Lake, partly in the town of 
Hersey. Ex.Governor Llewellyn Powers 


was one of the original owners of the 
camp. It is now ir part the property of 
W. H. H. Bryant, of the Tremont Street 
Church, whose generous hospitality I am 
enjoying. He is the senior agent of the 
famous tirm of Ginn & Co., publishers 
especially of school and college text- books. 
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In the camp I found the delightful vol- 
umes of Long on “* Wood Folk at Home” 
and “Wood Folk at School,” published by 
this firm. Situated on a bluff, the camp 
commands superb views of the lake and its 
wooded banks, and looks down upon hun- 
dreds of pond lilies which daily lift their 
pure and beautiful faces from its surtace. 
We are near several lakes in whose liquid 
depths trout, perch, and _ land-locked 
salmon tempt the cupidity and skill of 
modern Izaak Waltons, as with fly and 
worm. they in turn tempt the unwary fish 
to too great familiarity with jine and hook, 
Already our tables have groaned under the 
weight of these toothsome viands; and if 
anybody knows a better dish than these I 
have mentioned, lifted out of the lake an 
hour before breakfast and “ browned toa 
turn,’ let him stay away from the Maine 
woods and do penance til: shame brings 
him toa better mind. 

We have seen with our own eyes in their 
native liberty moose and deer, wild ducks 
and partridges, while the shrill cry of the 
loon sounds frequently over the lake. Not 
the least of our enjoyments are our excur- 
sions through the woods over the “ tote ”’ 
roads and along the “ spotted trail.’”’ In 
these original forests the voices of Nature 
are manifold. On every side of us the sol- 
emn trees break their silences to sympa- 
thetic ears and speak the deepest lessons of 
lite. Look at this immense yellow birch 
which yesterday we passed, growing trom 
the bare summit of a gigantic bowlder, its 
life ted by great roots running down on all 
sides of the rock to the soil beneath. How 
did it first obtain lodgment on that mighty 
rock or find original contact with mother 
earth? However that may have been, the 
obvious lesson of the rock-bottomed tree 
is: ‘‘ Never despair. Be master of cir- 
cumstances. Grapple earnestly the prob- 
lems of life, and all adversities must give 
way to resolute purpose.” 

Or here is an open, once cleared by the 
woodman’s axe. Amid the debris of fallen 
trees and still standing stumps Nature has 
sought to cover her Lurt by new growths of 
vines and seedlings, and thus reproduce the 
olden glory. Is not this reproduction as 
true and real in the kingdom of grace as in 
the kingdom of nature? Indeed, is not the 
whole story of redemption the reality of 
which Nature is but the parallel ? 

And then the other day we were gather- 
ing spruce gum from the living tree. But 
what was this but the weeping exudation 
of a wounded tree whose very sufferings 
were made to serve the taste ot man? If 
this is done in the realm of Nature, cannot 
the God oi Nature do the same, and 
does He not do the same in the 
realm of man, and make the ills of life — 
yea, even its sins — the soil out of which 
will grow the better things of righteous 
character and deserving destiny? And 
then as we cross, and recross the trails of 
the moose and deer, and watch the par- 
tridges in their rustling flight, or note the 
ordered course of the wild ducks in their 
swift passage through the air, we hear 
again the voice of the Master : * Bohold the 
fowls of the air; tor they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” And 
God’s providential care is attested by trail 
and flight and swiftest movement. 

Mark the wood-life around the camp. 
See that ground bog (otherwise called the 
woodchuck), as he warily pushes his head 
out of the boat- house door not twenty yards 
away, and, encouraged by the silence and 
friendliness of the members of the Peace 
Society present, mounts the neighboring 
log and looks for his evening meal around 
the dooryard. Yonder comes a kingfisher 
skimming the lake with wing of swittness, 
but not too swift to dart suddenly into the 
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water and emerge triumphantly bearing 
his prey to his nest in thesandbanks. Here 
comes Mistress Bunny with loping step, 
and peeps around the corner of the camp 
with sby but friendly air and seems to say, 
“Why do you intrude upon my prem- 
ises?” for in the woodshed she has made 
her winter home and reared her children. 
Listen! “‘ Tat, tat, tat, tat!’ —a wood- 
pecker in a near by hemlock is busily en- 
gaged getting his meal trom the succulent 
sap beneath the bark or the insects which 
have vainly sought to hide themselves from 
his intrusive bill. And I mustn’t forget 
the little red squirre). There he is now, 
with his bushy tail and bright eyes and 
quizzical countenance as he pauses on the 
branch yonder and chatters away cheer. 
tul’y. 

But time would fail me to tell of chicka- 
dee and grosbeak and crossbill and junco 
and warbler and hermit thrush and other 
myriad torms of life which crowd these tar 
stretching forests. Suffice it to say that an 
outing among such as these, far trom the 
busy haunts of men and the stress and 
strain of life’s imperious duties, affords an 
enviable opportunity for rest and refresh- 
ment both of body and soul. 

Hearing that they had not had a sermon, 
or Christian service, or Sunday. school, in 
the townsh‘p where our camp was situated 
for nearly a year, I promised to walk out 
over the “tote’’ road, three miles, the 
Sunday tollowing, and preach. I was 
greeted by over a hundred persons, who 
listened with the greatest attention. At the 
close I organized a Sanday school, and am 
to send them the nevessary supplies from 
Magee’s. 

Amid the congenial friends at Bryant’s 
Camp the summer of 1905 has turnished 
your correspondent a new and delightful 
taste of the wild woods with their pulsing 
life and multiplied activities. 


Mt. Pickett Lake, Me. 





EMPTY BOATS -- USE THEM 
REV. JOHN P. BRUSHINGHAM, D. D. 


ESUS stood by the Lake of Genne- 
sareth that day, and the people were 
hungering and thirsting for the bread of 
life and the water of lite. They thronged 
and crowded and pressed Him, as if they 
would thrust Him into the deep water. 
He saw two boats by the shore — empty 
fishing smacks which the fishermen had 
left. Jesus turned Simon’s boat into a 
rostrum —a_ pulpit from which he 
preached the glad good news of salvation. 
He was the Supreme Evangelist, the 
leader in aggressive evangelism. Let all 
evangelists learn of Him. Thus John 
Wesley, shut out from the pulpits of Eng- 
land, stood upon his father’s grave to 
evangelize his former parishioners. He 
formed a pulpit in the Moor hills of Eng- 
land to preach to the working people. 
Oh, that some mighty preacher might 
find an out-door pulpit in our cities and 
speak to the working people of our times, 
pointing them to higher ideals and to the 
sublimer privileges of the Son of God ' 
Jesus utilized and glorified the empty 
boat. The Christlike evangelist, who has 
indeed learned of the supreme Evangel- 
ist, need not wait for an invitation to the 
synagogue pulpit, nor even for a tent or 
tabernacle. He can find an empty boat 
or an empty wagon, and feed the perish- 
ing with imperishable words, 
If the same eagerness to improve oppor- 
tunities were put into religious work that 
business men put into their business — 
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but how trite is this saying, and how 
needless to incite oureelves by an appeal 
to business methods, when we have the 
example, and may have for the asking 
the Spirit and power, of the Son of God. 
‘* Follow Me,’’ says Jesus — not the lead- 
ers of shrewd finance, or the captains of 
industry — ‘‘ Follow Me, aad I will make 
you fishers of men.’’ It is ours to follow 
Him ; it is His to make us successful 
winners of souls. 

He succeeded with Peter the fisherman. 
He called Levi, a business man in the 
revenue office. Now what will Levi do? 
He has a good commercial and political 
position, with abundant opportunity for 
just and unjust gain. Jesus called him, 
and he forsook all and followed Him. 
(Levi saw and entered the empty boat of a 
glorious opportunity. 

The whole Christian propaganda pre- 


-sents an open door in the face of great ob- 
.stacles. Apparently insignificant things 
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are to be turned to account, and they 
become mighty through God, as no artil- 
lery is mighty on land orsea. Whata 
small thing was that empty boat ! but bow 
great was that same boat with the Master 
Evangelist in it, preaching to the thou- 
sands who listened eagerly upon the 
beach ! 

See the empty ships at your very door ! 
Will you not enter them? This old 
world is just dying for love. Dives missed 
his harbor. A kingly character was at his 
door in rags, and Dives failed to enter the 
ship. He no doubt said: ‘ Some day 
when I have time I wiil look out for this 
poor fellow and care for him. He is worth 
attention, but I am so busy today.’’ That 
very day Lazarus was folded in Abra 
ham’s bosom, and Dives lost his chance, 
What are we doing for the Lazarus at our 
door ? Empty boats ! Golden opportunities 
on every hand, if we will but use them. 

Chicago, Ill. 





Reminiscences of Methodist Alley 


and 
North Bennet Street 


HENRY W. BOWEN. 


WAS much interested in reading, in 
ZIoN'Ss HERALD of July 5, an article 


‘by Mr. E. O. Fisk, ‘' My Friend aa I have 


‘Known Him,’’ in which he speaks so 
pleasantly and kindly of Edward H. 
Dunn. 

Now I can reckon farther back than 


-_Mr. Dunn; so it set me thinking of my 
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‘boy hood and the early days of Methodism 
in Boston, which had been organized but 
thirty years when I came on the stage. 
My people were ardent Methodists, and 
our house must have been a refuge for the 
ministers, judging by the numbers who 
came there at various times. I remember 
some of them — Ephraim Wiley, Enoch 
Mudge, Stephen Lovell, Shipley W. Wil- 
son, John N. Maffitt, Solomon Sias, Daniel 
Fillmore, George Pickering, Isaac Bonney. 
My mother’s aunt, with whom I lived 
until thirteen years of age, was a cister 
of Col. Amos Binney, who was so prom- 
inent in the early history of Bromfield 
St. Church ; so that in the Puritan Boston 
of those days I breathed nothing but air 
charged with Methodist electricity. 


I recollect perfectly the old church in 
Methodist Alley, and two or three inci- 
dents connected with it, while it was 
being used as a place of worship. I also 
remember seeing in the pulpit Bishop 
Hedding, George Pickering, and J. N. 
Maffitt. It was used by the Methodists 
until North Bennet St. Church was ded- 
icated in September, 1828. After that, 
as is well known, It was used as Father 
Taylor’s Bethel until his new church was 
built in North Square, when it was taken 
down and eet up on Causeway St. on part 
of the land now occupied by the North 
Station, and was used for several carpen- 
ters’ shops until burned. There is a good 
picture of the old church in Daniels’ ‘ II- 
lustrated History of Methodism,’’ pub- 
lished about twenty-five years ago. 

I have in my possession a copy of the 
printed orderof exercises at the dedication 
of Bennet St. Church in 182s. I remem- 
ber well the one board of trustees for the 
two churches, and being sent with mes- 
sages to the treasurer of the board, 
Thomas Bagnall, of Bromfield St. Church. 
I was made steward in 
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fifty members on its roll. Every applicant 
for admission to the ranks had to be 
proposed by some member, and their 
musical abilities tested before they could 
be acted upon. We were led by an or- 
chestra. It had among its members such 
men as Wm. C. Brown, N. K. Skinner, 
Jabez Pratt, J. D. Brown, C. B. Mason, 
Joseph White, Henry Benner, Wm. C, 
Child, Thos. Newcomb, and many others 
more or less active in our churches for 
many years. I know of only three beside 
myself who are living at the present day 
— Mrs. James Woolson, Mrs. W. R. 
Bowen, Mrs. H. W. Bowen — and these 
three were not early members, but came 
later. 

We used frequently to sing the old 
fugue tunes, such as ‘ Majesty,’’ ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem,”’ ‘‘ Invitation ,’”’ etc., and then 
look up at the ceiling to see if it was se- 
cure. There was such a desire to sing in 
those days that in order to keep intruders 
out of the chuir seats, partitions were 
built at each end of the choir gallery with 
painted signs: ‘‘Seats for the Choir 
Only.”’ 

An amusing incident occurred during 
the pastorate of Rev. Mark Trafton. A 
small organ had been offered for sale. 
Some of the people were very desirous of 
purchasing it, others opposed the pur- 
chase. While the agitation was on and 
the choir were singing a hymn one Sun- 
day, the bridge of the contra bass viol 
collapsed, and came down with a report 
like the discharge of a gun, thus putting 
that useful instrument out of commission 
for a time ; but it proved to be the final 
argument in favor of the organ, for it 
soopD came. 

What wonderful revival scenes I have 
witnessed in the old church! Brother 
Dunn has seen and known them, too. 
I was baptized, received into the church, 
and married in it. Now it is a Portu- 
guese Roman Catholic Church, and 
Father Taylor’s church in North Square, 
where he used to shake his forefinger at 
the people and fulminate his decrees 
against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
is now Italian Roman Catholic. The 
history of First Church for the last fifty 
years is familiar to all the older Metho- 
dists of Boston, but the glory has depart- 
ed from North End. 





Bennet St. when twenty- 
three years of age, and 
have been continucusly 
class-leader, steward and 
trustee in the four 
churches with which I 
have been connected. 
The choir in Bennet 
St. has a large place in 
my memory. I began 
singing alto in it at twelve 
or thirteen years of age, 
have been singing in the 
churches ever since, and 
hope to continue while I 
have breath. But that 
choir was a wonder. It 
was regularly organized, 
with a president, vice- 
president, secretary, first 
and second choristers. 
Some of their business meetings would 
have astonished an average pariia- 
mentarian. It usually had from thirty to 
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FIRST METHODIST PREACHING HOUSE IN BOSTON 


I want to add that Zion’s HERALD has 
been in our house since January, 1824. 


Roslindale, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA LETTER 
“SAN JUAN.” 


HE arrival of Prot. Borden P. Bowne 
4 i of Boston University in San Francis- 
co, Aug. 11, accompanied by Mrs. Bowne 
and Miss Morrison, on his way around the 
world, was an event in Methodism of 
more than ordinary interest. His reputa- 
tion had long preceded him, end there were 
many besides his former students who were 
anxious to see and to hear him. There was 
general disappointment, however, because 
he did not feel able, atter the long journey 
across tke continent, to preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But on Monday morning 
a large audience gathered in Central Church 
for the Preachers’ Meeting, filling the Sun. 
day school room, the side rooms of which 
had to be thrown open to accommodate the 
people. Leading clergymen of other de- 
nominations were present, anxious to hear 
one whon they had long known through 
Lis books. An added interest grew out of 
the iact that many wished to hear the one 
man in Methodism who had been tried for 
heresy during the present generation. The 
Doctor made a telling address on tbe rela- 
tions of Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
touching on the questions which have agi- 
tated the church during the past few years. 
The daily press reported the meeting under 
the caption, ** Bowne’s Ideas Not Startling.”’ 
The general sentiment was: Is it possible 
that one holding such views could be tried 
for heresy by his Conference? Many who 
had been disturbed by newspaper reports 
were delighted to learn that an institution 
in Methodism possessed such a scholar in 
its taculty, and that the church through his 
Conference had endorsed this man and his 
teachings. 

After the address the Professor was sur 
rounded by a large number of his former 
students, some of whom had come over a 
hundred miles to greet him. Resolutions 
were passed, not only appreciative of the 
Proteesor’s address, but wishing him and 
his family Godspeed on their journey, and 
conveying, through him, the greetings‘of the 
San Francisco Preachers’ Meeting to work- 
ers in the mission fields that he might visit. 
Later, Dr. and Mrs. Bowne and Miss Mor- 
rison were entertained at luncheon at the 
St. Francis Hotel, with a number oi per- 
sonal triends and former students. On 
Wednesday many friends were at the Pa 
cific Mail dock to say good-by and bon 
voyage to these appreciated guests. Among 
the triends was Prof. Geo. A. Coe, of the 
Northwestern University, who has recently 
been spending his vacation in the “ High 
Sierras’ fishipg for trout. The great ship 
“ Siberia,” of twenty thousand tons bur- 
den, sailed promptly at iP. M. 

The visit of Protessor Bowne to Japan is 
looked torward ty with great interest by 
the students and professors in our mission 
schools. His lectures will be a great inspi- 
ration to there earnest students. It is the 
feeling of many of our returned mission- 
aries that it would be of great advantage to 
our work in many ot our mission. fields, 
and especially in Japan, if the church 
would annually send out to them such men 
as lecturers. We are learning from many 
of the workers, whom we have the pleasure 
of hearing in this city from time to time, 
en route to and from the Orient, that our 
work means much more than an evan. 
gelistic meeting — that it means a Christian 
Civilization, which must prove itself supe- 
rior to all other civilizations, not only in 
Morals, but in intellectual life as well. 
Possibly our mission-fields do not need 
more foreign supervision, but they do need 
More intellectual light. The church has it, 
andthe church ought to send it abrvad. 
The Missionary Committee should set 
apart a sufficient amount of money annu- 
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ally for such work. When Professor Drum- 
mond was making such a tour of the 
world, he made an address to a company 
ot Christian native pastors in Tokyo. At 
the conclusion of the address, he asked 
them if they had any message they would 
like him to carry to England or America. 
They appointed a spokesman; who said: 
** Tell them to send us one six thousand- 
dollar missionary rather than ten two 
thousand -dollar missionaries.’’ Our church 
is able to keep a six thousand dollar mis- 
sionary traveling around the world much 
to the advantage of the church at home and 
abroad. 
* s 

The announcement of the resignation of 
Dr. Eli McClish from the presidency of the 
University of the Pacific was a great sur- 
prise to his many friends. This pvsition 
he has filled with conspicaous ability tor 
the past nine years, and has carried the 
institution through one of the most diffi- 
cult periods in its history. Two years 
before he accepted the presidency of the 
institution he had declined it, and finally 
consented to take the work only after he 
had been urged to do so by almost half the 
members of the California Conference. 
During his presidency the crushing debt 
was paid and almost one hundred thousand 
dollars subscribed towards an endowment. 
The proximity of the college to Stanford 
and tbe State University renders it an 
exceedingly difficult task to make it a 
success. It will bea great relief to the 
Doctor to be released from the burden 
which he has carried during the past nine 
years. He is a successful pastor, and will 
be gladly welcomed to the regular work, 
which he so reluctantly laid aside. His 
last charge was Grace Church, San Fran 
cisco, one of the largest and most impor- 
tant churches on the coast. If the ministers 
in any district of the Conference were 
asked to uamea man tor presiding elder, 
the unanimous choice would be Dr. Mc 
Clish. He is a man greatly loved. 

* + 


One of the most important achievements 
ot the Conference year is the erection of the 
handsome new Centella Church, at San 
José, under the pastorate of Rev. W. 8S. 
Kelly. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Bishop J. W. Hamilton, 
Sunday, Aug. 13. The new building, which 
is simply an auditorium, as the Sunday- 
school chapel was erected some years ago, 
cost about $20 000, and with side-rooms will 
seat about 1,400 

* 


Mr. Thurman H. Bane, the son of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Bane of Howard St. Church, 
San Francisce, has been spending the sum- 
mer vacation with his parents, after two 
years’ absence in the Military Academy at 
Weat Point. He has made a fine record in 
his work, winning the second place in his 
class and receiving the rank of first ser- 
geant. This honor is given on studies, 
military work, and conduct. 


The California Conference meets at Pacif- 
ic Grove, Sept. 13, Bishop Berry presiding. 
At the present time there are few indica- 
tions on the surface that he will have muck 
todo. Most of the pastors have been most 
cordially invited to return. There is no 
sign now that a single change will occur in 
the pastorates about the Bay, through 
“San Juan ’’ has the impression that there 
are not wanting indications that a peacetul 
revolution may develop before the session 
ends. 

a 2 

Rev. J. F. Wilson, who returned trom 
China last spring with an invalid wite, is 
still in California. He had hoped to return 
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to his work during the month of August, 
but his wife’s continued ill-health makes it 
necessary for him to postpone his depart- 
ure. In the meantime he is doing good 
work for the Missionary Society in speak- 
ing in the churches. 

J + 

Mr. Rolla Watt and wife, who spent the 
past six months in a trip abroad, have been 
very cordially welcomed home, not only 
by their own church, but by the Christian 
people generally in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. A delightful reception was given 
them at the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, of which Mr. Watt is president of the 
board of trustees. 

aa - 

Methodism is San Francisco has a public 
official of whom it is well proud. It is Mr. 
C. B. Perkins, cashier of the city treasurer. 
During the past year of revelation of cor- 
ruption in the city offices, he has been a 
man above reproach, and all parties are 
glad that he has charge of the city’s seven 
million dollars in the treasurer’s vaults. It 
is hoped that the conventions will see ths 
wisdom of nominating him tor some re- 
sponsible position. 

» e 

Rev. C. O. Oxnam, who was appointed to 
work in the Arizona Mission a year ago, 
has been transferred to San Francisco 
again, at the request of Bishop Hamilton, 
and appointed city missionary. On Aug. 1 
he was united in marriage with Mrs. Jen- 
nette McIsaacs by the Bishop, assisted by 
Revs. H. B. Heacock and John Coyle. 
This tact gives an added reason for the ap- 
pointment, as he has shown his wisdom 
and multiplied his efficiency. Mrs. Ox- 
nam isa graduate of the Deaconess Train- 
ing School, and tor the past two years has 
been matron of the Fred Finch Orphanage, 
and has been a great success. “Sap Juan” 
offers his congratulations and best wishes. 


Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph. D., pastor of Ep- 
worth Church, Cambridge, Mass., with his 
wife (formerly Miss Fischbeck), has been, 
visiting triends and relatives about San 
Francisco. Mr. Guth’s father is pastor of 
St. John’s Church, San Francisco, and his 
wite’s parents are members of that church, 
He is a California boy, and his many 
friends rejoice in his success and in his 
scholarly attainments. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University and Boston Univer- 
sity, and has spent a number of years in 
study in Germany. 

* 


Tho Southern California Conference is to 
have a new summer; assembly grounds. 
Mr. Huntington has given tour blocks of 
land at H intington Beach and $10,000 cash. - 
The conditions require the church to main- 
tain religious and educational services at 
this resort for five years. After this time 
it can do with the property what it wishes. 
This is a splendid gift. Ground was broken 
for the Tabernacle, Aug. 12. The structure 
will cost $10,000. The remaining property 
of the old resort at Long Beach has been 
sold for $30,000, and divided equally be- 
tween the Conference fand for the superan- 
nuated ministers, the University, and the 
new resort. The property at Huntington 
Beach is worth about $50,000, including the 


improvements. 4 


Rev. E. R. Dille, D. D., pastor of the 
First Methodist Courch in Oakland, Cal., 
has been invited to return for the ninth 
year of consecutive pastoral service. He 
was pastor for a full term of five years be- 
fore the limit was removed. The coming 
year will be his fourteenth in this church. 
We doubt if the record is duplicated in 
Methodism. 
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What Our Ministers are Preaching 


A Sure Refuge 
REV. GEORGE SKENE, D. D. 


Pastor First Church, Somerville, Mass, 


Text. — ‘** A man shall be as a hidin;-place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest.’’ — IsaIauH 32: 2, 


HERE is no greater blessing to a na- 
tion than a well-ordered government. 
The prophet promises and prescribes such a 
government for the comfort of Israel. The 
prophecy has reference primarily to good 
Hezekiah ; but the text is too full of mean- 
ing to be applied solely to any mere man. 
It can be understood fully only as it is 
applied to Christ. 

The ‘ hiding-place and covert” imply 
dange: and temvest. Recall vivid descrip- 
tions of the terrible simoon of the desert — 
impetuous blasts of wind hurl clouds of 
red and burning sand against the luckless 
traveler who has failed to find a shelter, 
bringing painful and certain death. 

Danger is a relative term, its meaning 
variable by all sorts of changes of condi- 
tion. Not many days agoa brisk wind 
blew from the sea. As I walked against it, 
feeling almost intoxicated with the vigor of 
lite it seemed to me, I met an invalid 
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triend. His step was slow and labored, his 
breath short and weak. He was in danger. 
But was not lin the same wind? We were 
in the same place, surrounded by the same 
conditions. It was what we were, and not 
where we were, that determined our safety 
or danger. 

The prophet’s vision of the simoon and 
the protecting rock is not an exaggerated 
conception of the spiritual danger of hu- 
manity, and Christ as the Rock of protec- 
tion. What is this danger from which we 
must find protection in Christ ? It must be 
admitted that there is in the world a mis- 
chievous influence working harm to every 
one submitting toit. Ca)l it sin, depravity, 
Satan — anything you please. So insidious 
is its character that it penetrates or over- 
leaps every human barrier that may be 
constructed against it. The attempt is 
often made to conquer it by intellectual or 
esthetic culture ; but the veriest devils are 
otten found in the most refined society. 
The exclusion of evil from the heart has 
been attempted by the seclusion of the lile 
in monastic cells ; but no walls have ever 
been thick enough or high enough to shut 
oat thoughts of evil from an unregenerate 
heart. 

If we rightly interpret the text, Jesus 
Christ is able to do for man what he cannot 


do tor himself. Now the question comes: 
In what way is He a hiding-place? Some 
will point to the church, asylums, homes of 
refuge, as visible expressions ct Christ as a 
refuge; but not one of these institutions 
alone, or all of them together, can afford a 
sate hiding place from evil to a single soul. 
Evil can and does work its way into 
churches and the holiest of human institu- 
tions; and people who are in them may be 
as certainly lost as the exposed travelers 
are destroyed by the simoon. The Christ 
of these Christian institutions becornmes a 
refuge when we admit Him into our lives 
and characters, not when we are admitted 
into these places which bear His name. It 
is what is in us, not the places we occupy, 
which determines our satety or peril. He 
changes our condition rather than our 
place. In the world today, Jesus Christ 
stands for ali that is noble and pure and 
good. There is nothing that repels evil so 
effectually as thorough goodness. The 
Man Christ Jesus holds the unique place in 
history as the conquerur of all evil. He 
was absolutely invulnerable. What does all 
this signify to us? Very much. It inter- 
prets the text. In Christ’s wonderful 
prayer tor His disciples He said: “I in 
them, and Thou in me,” That is it — the 
lifeand sharacter otf Him who conquered 
all evil implanted in the heart oi every 
true disciple. That is regeneration, trans- 
tormation, salvation. That is how Christ 
is ‘a hiding- place trom the wind and a 
covert trom the tempest.’’ 





The Heavenly Honey 


REV. ELLIOTT ¥F. STUDLLY. 
Pastor Broadway Church, Providence, R. I. 

Text. — * And when the people were come into the 
wood, behold, the honey dropped ; but no man put his 
hand to his mouth, for the people feared the oath. But 
Jonathan heard not when bis father charged the people 
with the oath ; wherefore he put forth the end of the rod 
that was in his hand, and dipped it in an honeycomb, 
and,put his hand to his mouth ; and his eyes were en- 
lightened.”” — 1 Sam. 14: 26-27, 

HE context shows how through the 
sortie ot Jonathan and his armor- 
bearer, and cod s concurrence, shown in 
the earthquake, the dominant Philistines 
were panic.struck and the enslaved He- 
brews, mostly in hiding, rose on every 
side. From above on rocks, around from 
sepulchral caves, beneath from grave-like 
cisterns, issue Jsraelites, as though the 
Israelitish trumpeter had blown the resur- 
rection trumpet by mistake, and the very 
dead had arisen in reinforcements. They 
pursue until they become weary and hun- 
gry, but they dare not touch the plentiful 
honey when they come to the wood, for 
Saul had torbidden it. 

Honey is a type of religion. The Psalm- 
ist approaches the thought when he says 
that God’s judgments are “sweeter than 
honey.’’ Canaan is the land that “ floweth 
with milk and honey.” Honey is sweet, 
medicinal and refreshing. Here we find: 

1. Honey rashiy prohibited. Saul, in his 
insane folly, had ordered that no one 
should stop to eat, hoping that the slaugh- 
ter would be greater ; but men cannot live 
and do without eating. Today the Saul of 
Secularism forbids the honey of religion. 
It says: “Tarn your churches into art- 
galleries. Take the money you spend in 
religious worship and give it to the poor. 
Shut your churches, and let the needy have 
the coal.’’ Nay, nay, if religion, indeed, be 
a ** goose,’’ she is the goose that lays golden 
eggs, and it would be poor economy to cut 
oft her head to save corn. Morality does 
need inspiration, in spite of the opposite 
asacrtion of Secularism. If we are to make 
tireless journeys and fight splendid battles, 


like the * Oregon,’’ we must have the finest 
Cardiff coal in our bunkers. 

2. Honey bountifully provided. Pales. 
tine was a land, in the olden time, irrigated, 
as it were, with “brooks of honey.” 
Honey was a “ treasure hid in the field.” 
They “sucked honey out of the rock.” 
Samson found it in the lion’s carcass. 
Here, in our text, when the battle surged 
into the wood, “behold, the honey 
‘dropped ” from the trees. So God bounti- 
tuily provides the honey that our souls 
need. It is, 1n fact, everywhere, in nature, 
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history, experieace; and especially does 
God mean that His church should be, not 
an ice-hut of coldness, not a store house of 
tradition and form, not a dead house for 
souls, but a honeycomb, in sweetness and 
nutriment. : 

3. Honey easily procured. When ex- 
hausted, like Jonathan, and mists begin to 
gather over our eyes, our help isnear. It is 
just above us. Swing round your spear till 
the head-.end of works points earthward, 
and the shaft-end of faith points skyward, 
when you will find that you can touch the 
heavenly honeycomb, and your eyes, like 
his, will be “ enlightened.” ‘“ Would that 
all God’s people were prophets.’’ Would 
that all ate freely of the honey, for then in 
this moral warfare “had there not been 
now a much greater slaughter among the 
Philistines ? ”’ 

4. Honey disastrously postponed. Saul’s 
plan proved disastrous to the people. 
Hurgry to madness, they finally ‘“ flew 
upon the spoil ” and lawlessly ate it ‘ with 
the blood.” They gorged themselves likes 
Mohammedan after the fast of Ramadan. 
It one does not get the trne and sweet 
religion early in life and partake of it con- 
tinually, there is a craving that will lead to 
a life of sensuality, or superstition, or great 
moral weakness. 

As we fight the battle of lite we must in- 
sist on partaking of the heavenly honey 
that drops from above. 





The Master Passion 


REV. FRED M. ESTES. 
Pastor Highlands Church, Holyoke, Mass. 
TExT. — ‘Iam become all things to all men, that ! 
may by all means save some,” — 1 Cor, 9 : 22. 
AUL is not a chameleon, whose color 
is determined by his ever changing 
moral environment. His stubborn resist- 
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ance of Christianity proves him to be reso- 
lute. But when once he is converted, his 
enthusiasm for humanity is such that he 
adapts himself to society in his effort to 
save it; to the Jews he becomes as a Jew 
that he may gain Jews; to them that are 
under the law, as under the law, that he 
may gain them that are under the law ; to 
them that are without law, as without law, 
that be may gain them that are without 
law ; to the weak he becomes weak, that he 
may gain the weak ; he becomes all things 
to all men, that he may by all means save 
some. Love for souls becomes, with Paul, 
a master passion, 

A passion-i3 * a strong feeling prompting 
to action, vehement emotion, feeling or 
emotion in which the sulject is (often) 
moved by an impulse beyond ccentrol.” 
The master passion is the ruling spirit or 
purpose of one’s life. This dominating 
impulse may be variously directed. With 
some it is a passion for wealth, with others 
love of adventure, thirst tor knowledge, or 
a passion for conquest; but St. Paul’s 
master passion is a desire to win souls for 
Christ. This desire is so controlling that 
Paul sacrifices everything else to its reali- 
zation. We hear him say : * Howbeit what 
things were gain to me, these have I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and I 
count all things to be loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge ot Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” Renouncing earthly honors and 
emoluments, he enters cheerfully upon a 
lite of service and sacrifice. Impelled by 
this splendid ambition, he pressed his way 
on from city to city, encountering persecu- 
tions and countless perils. With Paul the 
desire to save souls is a fire in the bones 
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that cannot be quenched. No circumstances 
or conditions can circumscribe such a soul. 
Paul stands before Felix in defence of his 
lite, but he forgets selt-interests, and rea- 
sons of rightsousness, self-control and the 
coming judgment, and Felix is terrified, 
and dismisses the court preacher. He is 
thrust into prison, and he prays the prison 
down and converts the jailer. He is 
chained to a Roman soldier, and with a 
little personal work the soldier becomes a 
Christian. 

Nothing has been accomplished in the 
Saving of man that has not been prompted 
by this passion. It was this love for souls 
that sent the disciples forth every whither 
48 the knights of the new chivalry. It was 
this fre in the bones that made Wesley 
and Whitefield and Asbury and Coke 
flaming torches to light up a well-nigh 
Starless sky. It was this enthusiasm for 
humanity that sustained Livingstone amid 
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untold privations and suffering, until at 
last his trusted servant found him dead in 
his tent, kneeling by his bedside, with his 
face buried in his hands upon the pillow ; 
and beside his couch, with ink scarcely 
dry, were words that interpreted his life: 
““God bless all men whoin any way may 
help to heal this open sore of the world.’’ 
And it was this master passion that 
brought Jesus from glory to an earthly life 
ot unparalleled service and sacrifice. 

Oh, that every Epworth Leaguer and the 
whole church were dominated by this 
passion ! Let other impulses impel, but let 
love for souls be your master passion. 





Interesting Reminiscences 


MINISTER'S wite who reveals her 
identity only with the initials, E. 
M. A., writes : 


“The enclosed items are sent not because I 
am in the habit of writing for the papers, but 
that you may use some of them if you think 
best. I think | may say that I have been a 
life-long subscriber of the HERALD. My parents 
took it before * was born. In an oli scrap-book 
I nave some pieces taken from the issue pub- 
lished on the day of my birth, February 5, 1834. 
It has always been in our itinerant’s home, and 
will be the last paper for me to give up.” 


The interesting items are the following: 


* Tllustrations in a recent number of the 
HERALD called to my mind some incidents 
connected with the ‘Old Ship’ and a house 
which was originally built with the sloping 
rootin Hingham. I remember very well, when 
young, of hearing the story of the introduction 
of the stoves intothe church in piace of the old 
‘ footstoves,’ and that some ladies fainted be- 
cause of the impurity of the air and had to be 
taken out, when in fact tre fires had not been 
lighted. At that time the Presbyterians held 
services there, but of late years the Unitarians 
have charge. Father Taylor used to sometimes 
preach for them — to the disapproval of some 
of the Methodist ministers. A good many 
years ago I heard a termon from him from tbat 
pulpit — he was a great attraction whenever he 
was announced as preacher — but all I -emem- 
ber of it now was his assertion: ‘I was born one 
hundred years too soon.’ 

* In 1756 a house, now standing in Hingham, 
was builtin which the first Methodist meetings 
in tbat town were held. The preachers were 
entertained there,and when preaching stood 
on the ‘flat stair,’ the audience occupying the 
two front rooms. There Lorenzo Dow once 
preacbed, and on finishing his sermon he ran 
upstairs and threw himself on the bed. Father 
Taylor was also one of the preachers. Once 
since my time he was at the house, and seeing 
the portraits of my grandparents, he ex- 
claimed : ‘They had more sease in their little 
fingers than people have nowadays in their 
whole bodies.’ About thirty-seven years ago, 
when one of our preachers occupied the house, 
he met Father Taylor in Boston, and in speak- 
ing of it received this characteristic remark: 
‘Why, I should think you would hear glory 
hallelujah in the rafters.’”’ 





Freedom and Responsibility 


NDLESSLY the debate as to foreor- 
dination and free-will runs on 
among the theologians, which is matched 
and paralleled by the equally persistent 
controversy amoug the philosophers and 
ethical writers as to determinism and tree. 
dom. Yet one thing is clear, both from the 
Bible and from human refisction, that man 
is tree enough at all events to be morally 
responsible for his conduct. There is a 
kind of latent common-sense in men which 
leads them to recognize that they ought to 
suffer if they sin, and that in the last 
analysis nobody but themselves makes 
them sin. Confess, then, that you are a 
sinner. That is the fact, and it is always 
best to admit rather than to dodge or to 
manipulate facts. But if you are free 
enough to sin you are also free to believe, 
to obey Jesus Christ, and, through grace, 
to win everlasting lite. 


1103 





Maine Conf. Birthday Missionary 


4 we beautiful camp-ground at Old 
Orchard, Maine, has seen this year 
the revival of the Methodist camp. meeting, 
which has been omitted from its program 
for many years past. Other organizations 
had held their services in the beautiful 
grove, but the Portland District was not 
represented. The excellent success of the 
meeting held this summer warrants the 
continuance of our denominational work. 
Another meeting of great interest to 
Methodists was the farewell tendered, 
Aug. 18, by the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, to Miss Bessie F. Crowell, the 
second “ birthday missionary ” ot the New 
England Branch, who is under appoint- 
ment to Cawnpore, India. Her support 
will be largely provided by pledges on 
the birthday, or one of the “ sacred days ”’ 





MISS BESSIE F. CROWELL 


which we treasure in our hearts for the 
loved ones who have gone beyond our gifts 
and service. On such a day the pledge 
towards support of the missionary will be 
given, thus continuing the nameand Chris- 
tian influence of the loved one on earth. 
Children’s bands have taken a pledge to 
be paid on the Lord’s birthday. 

The weeting was announced for the 
grove, but a damp wind caused adjourn- 
ment to the Tabernacle, which was well 
filled by friends of the new missionary. 
Mrs, I. Luce, president ct the district, re- 
ceived the delegation of Conference officers, 
and introduced Miss Crowell. Miss Eliza- 
beth Bender, of Japan, gave a welcome to 
the ranks of the missionary sisterhood. 
Miss ©. J. Carnahan, who has just completed 
a two years’ tour of our mission stations in 
the Orient, spoke of the great need of re. en- 
forcements. Mrs. William Butler gave the 
charge to her new missionary daughter, 
and related an incident showing the un- 
changed attitude of the Hindu priesthood, 
aud the necessity of pressing the work. 
Miss Crowell briefly told of the impression 
‘tod had put upon her heart years ago that 
she was to serve in the foreign field, and of 
her joy at the near realizution ot her degire 
to obey this command. Several prayers 
commending her to the Divine care were 
offered by officers of the W. H. M. Society, 
as the sister organization. A great interest 
has been aroused in the Maine and East 
Maine Conferences by the selection of this 
candidate, who is a daughter ot the State by 
adoption, her early life having been passed 
in Nova Scotia. 

Miss Crowell is to Jabor in the Cawnpore 
Girls’ School, in which New England has a 
peculiar interest because of the service 
there of Miss Emily L. Harvey, now of 
Raipur. She is to sail the last of October in 
company with Miss Lauck, who returns 
after a turlough. The Standard Bearers of 
Portland District have a special interest in 
this new missionary, as she has spoken to 
many ot their companies. 
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Lost Opportunity 


* There is a nest of thrushes in the glen; 
When we come back we'll see the glad, 
young things,” 
He said. We came not by that way 
again ; 
And time and thrushes fare on eager 
wings ! 


“Yon rose,” she smiled ; “ but no, when 
we return, 
T’ll pluck it then.” ’Twason a summer 
day. 
The ashes of the rose in autumn's urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back 
that way. 


We do not pass the selt same way again, 
Or, passing by that way, no thing we 


find 
As it before had been; but, deartb or 
stain 
Hath come upon it, or the wastetul 
wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her 
arms 
Reach tor the Deauty that detained our 
eyes; 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 
I!, once within our grasp, we leave the 
prize. 


Thou traveler to the unknown ocean’s brink, 
Through life’s tair fields, say not, ‘* Another day 

This joy I'll prove!’’ for never, as I think, 
Never shall we come back this self same way ! 


— Edith M. Thomas. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Selected from the Sermons of HENRY WARD BEECHER 


HERE is no death to those that know 
how to die beforeband. Those who 
know how to lay themselves upon Christ, 
and take the experiences of every-day life 
in the taith of Christ; those who see the 
will of God in everything that abounds, 
whether wounding or healing — they have 
nothing leit at the end of life except peace, 
translation, and the beginning of immor- 
tality. — The Sepulchre in,the Garden. 


There is scarcely a week in which I do 
not say to myself, “I wonder that God 
does not get tired of me.” This untiring 
patience of God is to me the most astonish- 
ing of all things. Neither His wisdom, nor 
His power, nor His purity, seems to me so 
wonderful as that. There is an inevitable- 
ness in these things. But ah! nothing is 
so voluntary as patience. Not letting go 
men that deserve to be let go; not giving 
up men that deserve to be given up ; hold- 
ing men that have torfeited all claim on 
the divine mercy, through lorg periods of 
merey —this is wonder‘ul. I can under- 
stand everything better than Goda’s 
patience. — Zhe Long suffering of God. 


A tarmer goes to market to purchase 
grain. He puts the bags containing it into 
his wagon, and drives slowly home. As 
the wagon jolts over the stony road, one of 
the bags becomes untied, and the grain is 
scattered along the way. The birds catch 
some, fy off with it, and drop it in distant 
places. Some is blown in different direc 
tions by the winds. Thus the farmer goes 
on for leagues without knowing what he is 
doing. But the next summer finds the 
scattered seed; it starts, and grows, and 
when he sees his own grain he does not 
know it. He did not even know that he 
lost it. And so with good deeds. Men 
often perform them unconsciously, and 
they bear truit; and when they see that 
fruit they do not know that it is the result 
of anything they have done.— The Storm 
and its Lessons. 


Sufferings may, at times, in the hands of 
God, be punitive, but ordinarily they ale 
not. They are a part of God’s design tor 
the education ot men in this world. They 
are pangs of birth into higher statee. Sut 
tering ia intended to make us let go of 


things that are lower, and to rise a grade 
higher. The earthly seeming and the heav. 
enly reality, if you could contrast them, 
are in wonderful opposition. Here it seews 
as if God were angry; but in heaven it is 
seen that He was dealing in mercy. Here 
it seems as if great disaster had over- 
whelmed us; but there the breaking ot the 
cloud over us appears as ths waters of a 
bath from which we shall emerge purer, 
cleaner, and more manly. — The Ministra. 
tion «f Suffering. 
* ° * 

We are all of us going through lite as a 
kind of winter. We are, as we go toward 
age, dropping our hair, and losing, one by 
one, our senses. We are drifting toward 
autumn. Then come the vacuous days of 
the winter of seeming usebessness — de- 
clines which men dread. How many hate 
age. This is the winter of human lite, to 
be sure; but just beyond is the rising of 
that bright immortal spring where the 
birds of heaven sing, and which, when it 
has once begun, shali never be tollowed by 
winter, and shall never be visited by 
storms. We are all of us drawing near to 
the sweet spring of resurrection. — Spring 
time in Nature and in Experience. 

a*« 

Here is a man who is sowiug what ap. 
pears to be black ashes. A friend accosts 
him, saying, ‘* What have you got in your 
bag?” He learns that it is the hulls of 
buck wheat — the cheff of old wheat; and 
he says, ‘' What are you sowing chaff tor?” 
‘“ Why,’ the man replies, ‘‘ I have the im. 
pression that if a man is only taithtul and 
sincere, it makes uo diff*rence what he 
sows.’’ Does it not make a diflerence? Sup- 
pore a Man should sow couch. grass, think- 
ing that he was going to get timothy hay ? 
Would he? Suppose a man should set out 
crab apple trees in his orchard, and think 
he was going to get tall pippins ? Would 
he? Suppose a man should sow that most 
detestable of all detestable seeds, the 
Canada thistle, and say that it was wheat ? 
Would any amount of botanical sincerity 
on the part of this tool secure to him a 
harvest of anything better than the seed 
sown? It he sowed chaft, he would not 
even reap chaff {tf he sowed weeds, he 
would reap weeds. For what a man sows, 
in natural husbandry, that shall he reap. 

There is the same connection between 


spiritual seed and the result that there is 
between natural seed and the result. Sip. 
cerity is a very good thing, but it cannot 
make grain out of chaff; neither can it 
make Christian graces out of worldly affec. 
tions and worldly estates. There are cer. 
tain truths that must be held, in substance 
atleast. There are certain spiritual truths 
that stand so connected with a spiritua) 
cause as to be indispensable to certain 
spiritual results ; and that man who thinks 
it makes no difference what he believes, so 
long as he is sincere, is a chaft farmer, — 
God’s Husbandry. 


When man reaps there is something for 
the gleaner’s hands behind him. He 
shakes out many kernels for the soil, and 
drcps many beads ot wheat for the gleaner. 
But when God reaps He loses not one 
kernel, and drops met one single 
heavy head of grain. And whatever 
that is good has been taken from you — 
every st.aw, and every kernel, and every 
head — shall be garnered. Only that will 
remain in the earth which you would fain 
give to the earth, while that which the 
heart claims, and must have if it live, 
awaits you. Great are the joys thxt are 
before you, but they do not lie level with 
the earth. Great are the joys to which we 
are to come ; we are traveling up to them. 
— The Sepulchre in the Garden. 


Did you ever examine your angels? 
Don’t you remember how you used to sit 
in the kitchen door, or around the stove, 
and look at the sun setting, or hear the 
crickets chirp, or the clock tick, until by 
those natural influences your senses were 
charmed, and your itaagination took wing? 
Did you never sit and sing “ Roslyn 
Castle” until you cried, or “ Home, Sweet 
Home” antil your heart melted? Did 
you never, in those hours, think of what 
you would be and do? Did you never 
build your house, or lead in gour com- 
panion? Oh, what angels you saw in those 
early days! What are the angels now? 
Look along your ladder of lite — along 
your lite plans. Is it devoutness? is it 
conscience, pure and sensitive ? is it faith’? 
is it holy hope? is it true generosity and 
disinterested love that you:see ascending 
and descending, to the exclusion of all 
other inspirations, along the ways of your 
lite? Is it not, rather, haggard pride? is it 
not smirking vanity? is it not dripping 
lust? Are they not angels of Moloch, and 
Baal, and Mammon? Are not those angels 
ministrant which you knew in your child- 
hood all gone? And when you look upon 
your life, are there not in their places these 
passions that are playing up and down the 
ways of lite? Are not these your angels? 
— Jacob’s Ladder. 

= 


Weare not Christians about dying. W® 
are taught that we go to heaven through the 
prison of death. Everybody teels that to 
sicken and die is to go into Egypt and inw 
the wilderness. We are apt to think 0! 
sickness and dying as so many horrible, 
gloomy stages in our progress toward the 
future. But dying is a process as simple 45 
the parting of the stem trom the bough, oF 
as the swinging of the door that lets one i2 
trom the wintry biast outside to the pleas- 
ant home inside. It is not hard to die. It 
is harder a thousand times to live. To dié 
is to bea man. To live is only to try to be 
one. To live is to see God through a gias® 
darkly. To die is to see Him tace to {ace 
To live is to be in the ore. To die is to be 
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smelted and come out pure gold. To live is 
to be in March and November. To die is to 
fnd midsummer, where there is perfect 
harmony and perfect beauty. — Life: Its 
shadow and its Substance. 


When God shall bring us to judgment, 
may He grant that we be not as are sum 
mer-kept garments which were hung in 
supposed safety and in fancied security, 
waiting for the coming of the winter, to 
protect our limbs from the severity of the 
weather, but which, when the housrewite 
brings them out, to her horror fall to the 
ground as beggar’s trash, unfit to be used, 
ruined, and full of the seeds of mischiet, 
and good for nothing but to be gathered up 
and given to the flames. Many a man 
keeps the fair proportions of manhood in 
lite, and seems to be without crime, or 
vice, or great tault, who is so pierced, and 
channeled, and granulated, and eaten by 
petty faults, that when he is litted up in 
the eternal world, like a garment that is 
moth. eaten, he will fall and be fit only tor 
eternal burning. ** Your garments are moth- 
eaten.”’ There is in that a declaration as 
terrible as in that other sentence which God 
shall pronounce upen those who reject 
Him, and with ¢ftrontery of wickedness 
array themselves on the side of His open 
enemies. May God keep us from secret 
sins ! — Moth eaten Garments. 


Now it is not necessary to break a mirror 
to pieces in order to make it worthless. 
Let one go behind it with a pencil, or with 
a needle of the finest point, and, with deli- 
cate touch, make the smallest line through 
the silver coating ot the back; the next 
day let him make another line at right 
angles to that; and the third day let him 
make still snother line parallel to the first 
one; and the next day let him make an- 
other line parallel to the second, and so 
continue to do day by day,and one year 
shall not have passed away before that 
mirror will be so scratched that it will be 
good for nothing. It is not necessary to 
deal it a hard blow to destroy ‘ts power ; 
these delicate touches will do it, little by 
little. 

It is not necessary to be a murderer or a 
burglar in order to destroy the moral 
sense; but ah! these million little intelici- 
ties, as they are called, the scratchings and 
raspings, take the silver off from the back 
ot the conscience—take the tone and 
temper out of the mcral sense. — Faithful- 
ness in Little Things. 


Nothing lost? Then where are the leaves 
of last sammer? Where are the roses of 
last Jane, the grass of August, the rushes 
and reede, the orchards and their fruit, the 
golden. rod of September, and the asters 
and chrysanthemums of October? They 
have changed, not perished. They have 
fallen down to the earth, and lie at the 
root, and yield themselves to the uses of 
the new eummer, and new life is springing 
from the old. The old nurses the new. 
Lile is feeding at the breast of death. Dying 
is but a new start for life. 

So the very death of the year is not harm- 
ful. God watches the snow and all tbat is 
beneath it. The very winter is His stern 
messenger of good — a rugged benefactor, 
every one wf whose strokes is kind, whose 
very chains are the pruphecies of unloos- 
ing, and whose destructions are but prepa 
rations tor resurrection. 

Under all our winters lie flowers. Yea, 
beneath death itself, heaven is waiting ; 
and immortality sings but just beyond the 
sigh of desolation and the touch of weak - 
ness. — The Storm and its Lessons. 


ZION’S HERALD 


AUGUST 


Leave me alone, tor August’s sleepy charm 
Is on me, and I will not break the spell ; 
My head is on the mighty mother’s arm ; 
I will not ask if life goes ill or well. 


There is no world !— I do not care to know 
Whence aught has come, nor whither it 
shall go. 


I want to wander over pastures still, 
Where sbeared white sheep and mild- 
eyed cattle giaze ; 
To climb the thymy, clover covered hill, 
To look down on the valley’s hot blue 
baze ; 
And on the short brown turf for hours to 
lie 
Gazing straight up into the clear, deep sky 


I want to walk through crisp gold harvest- 
fields, 
Through meadows yellowed by the Au- 
gust heat ; 
To loiter through the cool dim wvod, tbat 
yields 
Such pertect flowers and quiet so com- 
plete — 
The happy woods, where every bud and 
leat 
Is full of dreams as life is full of grief. 


Oh, heart of mine i have to carry here, 
Will you not let me rest a little while ? — 
A space ’mid doubttul fight and doubtiul 
lear — 
A little space to tee the mother’s smile, 
To stretch my hands out to her, and possess 
No sense of aught but of hex loveliness ? 


— E. Nesbit. 





HANDICAP OR WINGS ? 


MARION BRIER. 

ALTER HAMLIN came swing- 

ing briskly ap the street, whis- 

tling a stirring tune, his face fairly aglow 

with excitement. Heran lightly up the 

steps at bome, rushed through the house, 

burst unceremoniously into the kitchen 

where his mother stood ironing, caught 

her in his arms, and danced her wildly 
about the rcom. 

The little mother dropped breathless 
into a chair when he finally released her. 
‘You crazy boy!’ she exclaimed, 
laughingly, as soon as she could get her 
breath. ‘‘ What in the world is the 
matter ?”’ 

Walter was farther relieving bis feelings 
by a wild frolic with Rover, but he 
dropped down in the doorway, one arm 
thrown over the dog’s shaggy neck, and 
announced triumphantly : ‘‘ You won’t 
wonder I’m crazy, mother mine, when [ 
tell you what Mr. Langford said. You 
know I took some of my drawings and 
paintings to him today. Well, he looked 
them all over witbout saying a word. 
Maybe my heart wasn’t away down in 
my shoes before he got through! Well, 
at last he looked up — and what do you 
think ? He said [ certainly had unusual 
talent, and if I worked and studied hard 
enough there was no doubt but I would 
be a successful artist some day. He is 
going to begin giving me lessons right 
away. Just think of it, mother mine, 
you will have a real artist for a son! If 
it just depends on work and study, I’ll do 
it, sure,’’ 

Mrs. Hamlin was as pleased with the 
news as was Walter himeelf, and the two 
sat for a long time paintiog the future in 
glowing colors. Walter’s ambition had 
always been to be an artist —he was 
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never so happy as when he had a pencil 
or a brush in Lis hand ; and now this 
assurance by one who was competent to 
jndge that he had the capacity to succeed, 
raised his hopes to the heights. 

Presently he jumped up — he was too 
excited to sit still. “I’m going to take a 
s:in on my wheel,’”’ he declared, gaily. 
“I'll ride over to Frank’s and tell him 
about it.’’ 

There was a fond light in the little 
mother's eyes as she watched him spring 
on his wheel and go whizzing down the 
street. She was very proud of her boy. 

Walter flew down the length of the 
street and on out into the country, rejoic- 
ing in the swift motion. Up the hill he 
pedaled with strong, tireless strokes, raced 
across the crest of the hill, giving the 
wheel a good start on the downward 
slope, then putting his feet on the coasters, 
flew wildly down the abrupt grade. He 
was so happy over his good fortune that 
he could not seem to move fast enough to 
keep up with his gay spirits, 

Out from the shelter of the grove that 
covered most of the hillside he flashed. 
There, flying along the track that luy be- 
low him, came the express train, the en- 
gine only a few rods away! Walter's 
heart gave a great bound and stood still. 
In a flash he measured the distance with 
his eyes. Could he cross the track before 
the engine reached that point? He 
thought s» — any way, it was impossible to 
stop. On he flew. The wheel reached 
the track, the engine was almost upon 
him, a second more and he would be 
across! ‘Chen a shock — th front wheel 
had struck the farther rail! He felt him- 
self being thrown violently, had one 
glimpse of the monster engine towering 
above him, then knew no more. 

It was a week later before he knew 
the «xtent of the disaster. It had been a 
week filled with pain, but he was feeling 
better, and was in hopes that he would 
soon be up again. He lay there wonder- 
ing how many days it would be before he 
could get his lessons with Mr. Langford. 
He had just determined what work he 
would like to begin on, when the doctor’s 
voice in the next room attracted his 
attention, The door was «pen a crack, 
and he could hear quite distinctly. ‘ No, 
he will never be strong again,’’ the voice 
said. ‘ The hurt was more +erious than 
we thought at first. The probability is 
that he will have to use a crutch, and he 
never will have the use of his right hsnd 
again.’’ The voice went on, but Walter 
heard no more. For a moment the words 
carrie! no meaning to his mind ; then 
swiftly there swept over him an under- 
standiug of all that it meant to him, and 
the light went out of the world. 

For days the boy fought the idea 
fiercely. He could not face life crippled 
and useless, all his bright dreams of suc- 
cess blotted out. His whole being rebelled 
and cried out against it. He could not, 
would not, meet it ; but there the dread 
fact remained, immovable, barring the 
way before him. He would listen to no 
one ; he could not bear to have the sub- 
ject touched upon. 

Ore day the doctor hesitated at the 
close of his visit. His eyes took in the 
dreary hopelessness on the boyish face, 
and his own rugged face grew tender, but 
his voice was resolute as he said, firmly : 
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‘*See here, my boy, don’t you know this 
won’t do? You'll never get well this 
way. You must brace up andtry. Why, 
you could have been sitting up by this 
time if you hadn’t let yourself get so 
down hearted.”’ 

Walter moved his head wearily, 
‘‘What’s the use?” he said, dully. 
“‘ My life’s spoiled, anyway.”’ 

The doctor laid a strong, firm hand on 
the boy’s hot bead. ‘“ Nothing of the 
kind!” he said, emphatically. ‘* Your 
life is not spoiled unless you allow it to 
be. Nothing outside us can spoil our 
lives without our consent. I know it’s 
hard, my boy’’—the bluff voice grew 
very tender—‘‘ but a brave man isn’t 
afraid to face hard things; he faces them 
and conquers them. Beecher was right 
when he said that ‘ Victories that are 
easy are cheap. Those only are worth 
having that come as the result of hard 
fighting.’ And I don’t believe, Walter,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘ that you are the kind of a 
boy to give up just because there is some- 
thing hard ahead of you. You’ll face it 
and conquer it, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken in you.’’ There was an encouraging 
smile on the rugged, kindly face as he 
finished speaking. 

Walter made no answer. He lay there 
looking up into the doctor’s face with 
questioning eyes in which there was 
slowly dawning a faint glimmer of hope. 
Could it be possible that there was yet a 
chance for him to do something in the 
world ? 

That night, alone in the dark, he fought 
the battle out with himself. It was long 
and hard ; the difficulties and limitations 
before him loomed up menacingly, seem- 
ing to shut out all opportunity in the 
future and threatening tocrush him. But 
little by little he brought himeelf to face 
them unflinchingly, the determination 
growing within him that he would not 
be defeated by them. Stronger and 
stronger that determination grew, and 
more and more he felt able to face his 
unpromising future fearlessly. It was 
almost morning when he closed his eyes 
in sleep ; but before he did the battie was 
ended and the victory won. 

The next morning everybody was sur- 
prised at his bright, cheerful courageous- 
ness, in such marked contrast to the 
weary hopelessness of the preceding days. 
The whole household brightened up un- 
der the influence of his bravery. 

His health improved rapidly trom that 
time on, and he was soon up and moving 
about with his crutch. He at once went 
diligently to work to learn to use his left 
hand, and was surprised to find how 
many things he could do. But when he 
tried to use his pencil and brush it was 
slow work ; he was tempted more than 
once to yield to his discouragement and 
give up when he found himself unable to 
get the results that he wished. But he 
resolutely put the feeling from him, and 
when it was strongest only shut his lips 
in firmer lines and worked on the harder. 

The years went by, filled with study 
and work at home and abroad; then 
came success and fame. The dreams of 
his boyhood were fulfilled. 

One day a noted art critic stood in the 
gallery before his last picture, which had 
proved a great success. A companion re- 
marked : ‘‘ It seems a pity that Hamlin 
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was handicapped by being a cripple; 
there is no telling what he might have 
accomplished if it had not been for that.” 

The critic shook his head. ‘ No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you are mistaken. There is a 
touch in his pictures—a something that 
appexls to the heart. I can’t just express 
what it is, but it is what has made his 
pictures famous, and nothing but suffer- 
ing and difficulties could have taught it 
to him. Instead of being dwarfed by his 
misfortune, he owes his success to it ; he 
would never have been a great painter 
without it.” 

‘‘ And he told me once,’”’ the other man 
replied, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that if it had not 
been for something his doctor said that 
roused him, he would have given up ut- 
terly after the accident, and dragged 
through life an utterly useless, miserable 
man. What a pity it would have been !”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ the critic replied, turning re- 
luctantly away from the picture, ‘‘ the 
world could not well afford to lose work 
like his.’’ 

Unnoticed by the two men, the artist 
himself was sitting in a little alcove near 
and overheard their words. All through 
his life, down deep in his heart, there 
had been a note of bitterness, a feeling 
that God had not been good to him in so 
handicapping him. But with the words 
of the critic a great light of understand- 
ing swept over him. Reverently he 
bowed his head, and from his heart the 
prayer ascended: “I thank Thee, O 
Father, that Thou didst send Thy teach- 
ers, Pain and Difficulty, to me!” 





POSSIBILITIES OF PEARS 
HELEN ‘M. RICHARDSON. 


OW that the season has come round 

for this delicious fruit to be plenti- 

ful, it is well to call to mind the many dit- 

terent ways in which it may be utilized tor 
food. 

While nothing is more tempting to the 
appetite than ripe juicy pears, there are 
many people wh» find them to be more di- 
gestible when cooked; and indeed there 
are nearly as mary different ways of cook- 
ing them as there are varieties of pears. 
For those wuo are more particular about 
the appearance of canned fruit than they 
are about the taste of it, there is no simpler 
or more satisfactory way to preserve pears 
than to remove the skin, make a syrup of 
sugar and water, drop the pears into it 
whole, and let them cook until tender, but 
not Jong enough to break the fruit. These 
make a nice appearance in the jars if tle 
stems are left on. Others prefer tocut them 
in quarters and remove the cores and seeds 
before putting them into the syrup. 

A much easier way of cooking pears, 
however, is to leave the skins on ; and, let 
me also add, this is the best way of preserv- 
ing the flavor of the fruit. On the same 
principle of the saying, ‘“‘ The nearer the 
bone, the sweeter the meat,’’ is the assertion 
that the best flavor of fruit of any kind is 
just beneath the skin. Nice fair fruit should 
be selected for this purpose, and thorough 
washing is essential when fruit is to be 
cooked in its skin. 

Fill a bean pot or any other earthen ves. 
sel with hard pears, cover them with water 
and enough sugar to bring out the taste, 
put them in the oven and bake three or 
tour hours, or until tender, and see if they 
are not abovt as nice as anything you ever 
tasted. When done they will have a rich, 
red color, and the juice will be thick and 
syrupy. They may also be prepared in the 
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same way and boiled on top of the stove 
for several hours and be very rich and 
toothsome. 

For pears that have not a marked flavor 
a very satisfactory way of cooking is to re. 
move the skin and cut them into long, 
thin strips. This manner of preparing re. 
quires that the fruit be used before it is 
quite ripe, in order that the pieces may 
come out whole when cooked. To eight 
pounds of truit add six poun+s of sugar, 
the rind of three lemons cut into strips, also 
the juice of the lemons, one pint of water, 
and two tablespoontuls of ginger ; boil the 
whole until the fruit is transparent, and 
then can. This is called chipped pear, and 
is very nice. 

A satisiactory way of usiag small pears 
is to pickle them. An excellent recipe is as 
follows: To four pounds ot fruit add two 
pounds of sugar and one pint of vinegar, 
Boil the fruit in water until tender. Make 
a syrup of the sugar and vinegar, add the 
pears, and boil again. A bag of spice 
should be boiled in the syrup. Some preter 
to stick half a dozen whole cloves in each 
pear, and omit the spice bag. 

Stewed pear sauce is very nice, made as 
you would make apple.sauce. A piece of 
ginger root cooked with the pear will give 
an agreeable flavor ; or, if you happen to 
have a quince or two lying around, they 
will greatly improve the sauce. 

Waltham, Mass. 





** De-worryize ”’ 


HAT’S an odd-looking word. Some 
people think it suggests an impossi- 
bility, but it doesn’t. To a certain extent 
one may de-worryize himselt when diffi. 
culties or irritating circumstances confront 
him. One misses a train and throws plans 
into dire contusion ; sprains an ankle on 
the first day of vacation ; is unmercifully 
interrupted in the midst of pressing work. 
It he is willing, he may apply an “ anti” 
to the worry germ by saying: “ This shall 
not control me ; I won’s yi3ld my common 
sense and peace of mind to a physica) condi- 
tion. I'll be master of the situation.” This 
need not paralyzs one or repress him into 
passive endurance. It should not prevent 
his striving to overcome the difficulties he 
meets. On the contrary, it may be used to 
prevent his being weakened, and so con- 
serve his strength to find a way out of the 
unpleasant situation, or to find some sort 
of a treasure in it. — Wellspring. 





The League of Remembrance 


ANET HASTINGS, answering the 

bell to her little apartment, gave an 

exclamation of pleasure when she saw 
Margaret Althorpe on the threshold. 

“ You!” she cried, joyous!y, pulling her 
in. “ How did you know that I wanted 
you? I wanted you to take supper with 
me — only I didn’t think of it till) an hour 
ago, and there was no way of sending you 
word. How did you guess?” 

‘I didn’t guess,” her friend answered. 
“TI felt. But I thought you took your 
meals at Mrs. Curtis’s.” 

“ I do, usually,” Janet replied, evasively, 
“but I— wanted « change. Put your 
things in the bed-room — don’t stop to look 
at your hair! I want you.” 

Margaret laughed, and obeyed. Five 
minutes later the two were facing each 
other across the little table. They were not 
young women, either of them. Janet 
“did” the woman’s page in one of the city 
papers, and Margaret was invaluable in 
her brother’s household. But tonight they 
were girls again, and thesupper was a feast 
ministrant to soul no less than body. 
There were oysters first, then chicken — 
bought in a delicatessen shop and creamed 
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in the chafing-dish — and a salad. Then 
Janet faltered. 

“Pve got to tell you,” she said. “1 
thought I wouldn’t, but you would won- 
der.” She opened a contectioner’s box and 
took from it a cake with a pink candle on 
tbe top. 

“Its my birthday,” she confessed. “It’s 
foolish, I know, but — I wanted to be fool- 
ish. You see, I woke blue because there 
was nobody in the world who would 
remember to be glad because I was born 
thirty-six years agotoday. Then I thought 
how mother would have felt if she had 
known the day would ever be forgotten, 
and so, allin a flash, the thought came to 
celebrate it for her sake, and ”’ — 

‘“ Wait a minute!” her friend cried, 
springing up, and before Janet realized she 
bad dashed out the door. 

In ten minutes she was back with a 
handful of red carnations. 

“ Tam glad,” she said, simply, and glee- 
fully displayed a small paper bag. ‘* Pep- 
permints,”’ she explained. ‘When you 
were a little child, did you ever havea 
birthday without peppermints ? You never 
shall again as long as I live.” 

Later, when the fun had quieted, they fell 
to talking of birthdays again. Margaret 
had had one the month betore, and nobody 
had remembered till days after. She had 
sent a fow flowers to a friend upon hers, 
and the answer came: * Did you know it 
was my birthday? Itso, you are the only 
person in the world who remembered.” 
“1 suppose there are a good many of us,” 
she ended. 

Janet iooked up with sudden excitement. 

“Couldn’t we try to fiud some,” she 
asked, “‘ and send something, if only a note 
or a flower, for the sake of the mothers who 
would never forget? ” 

That was the way that the League of Re- 
membrance began. — Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


A MYSTERY 


H4¢Ss AMES was proud and 

happy when Mr. Jones, the great 
newspaper agent, took him on as one of 
his boys. Not a moment late was he with 
any of the papers, and the wages were 
a quarter more than in his last place. 
Every one of those quarters should be put 
aside to buy mother the new dress she 
needed. Harold’s mother was a widow, 
and he was her only child. 

Five weeks had Harry kept his place, 
and five quarters rattled in his money-box 
— the rest of the money he always handed 
over to his mother to buy his food and 
clothes — when a terrible trial befell the 
boy. Subscribers complained that their 
papers were not left regularly, and ore 
man even sent word that, though paid 
for, his paper had not come for a whole 
week past. Of course Harry was sent for 
and reprimanded, but he could only say 
earnestly, ‘* Please, sir, I always did leave 
the papers at every house.’”’ And the 
answer was: ‘* Don’t make matters worse 
by telling a lie.” He was not dismissed, 
but was to have a week’s grace. 

Poor Harry! Tears of indignation 
Welled into his eyes. As to the missing 
papers, he knew nothing about them. It 
Was a mystery, and it was a mystery that 
continued. He left the papers regularly 
in Mortimer Street, yet again people called 
at the office and said they had never got 
them, At the end of the week the boy 
Was called up and dismissed. In vain 
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Harry’s mother pleaded for her child, a 
good boy, with a good character for hon- 
esty wherever be had been in a place; it 
was of no use. 

Harry was sobbing bitterly at home 
when Mr. 8., the photographer round the 
corner, knocked at the door to ask Mrs. 
Ames to send his wash home a little 
earlier. He was surprised to see Harry in 
tears, and asked the reason. Mrs. Ames 
explained. 

‘* Look here,’ the young man said, 
‘I’m fond of mysteries; I'll take the 
boy.’? And the photographer laughed. 
‘* Cheer up,’’ he said to Harry. ‘*‘ Come 
and work for me, and we’ll find out this 
riddle.’ He knew Harry — knew him 
for a good boy. 

A few days later Mr. 8. called at the 
newspaper office. ‘‘ Papers gone regularly 
since you dismissed young Ames?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Not a bit of it. Worse complaints 
than ever,’’ was the reply. 

‘Ab! a mystery,” said Mr. S., and 
went away. 

Next day he got up very early and 
walked up and down Mortimer Street. 
Harry’s successor was dropping the morn- 
ing paper on every doorstep. Mr. 8. 
leaned against the portico of No. 1 and 
waited, keeping an eye on the whole 
street. Then he went home chuckling 
and staring hard at No. 8, where the door 
stood open to air the house. You could 
do that in this quiet street. He asked 
Harry if No. 8 had ever complained of his 
paper coming irregularly, but Harry shook 
his head. 

‘* No. 8 was too ill,’ he said. ‘* They 
thought he was dying all last week, The 
girl told me so.”’ 

‘* Do they keep a cat?’’ he asked. 

Harry stared. ‘‘ They keep a dog,’ he 
said, ‘‘a jolly one; it ean do heaps of 
tricks,” 

‘Tt is too clever by half,’’ said Mr. 8. 
‘*Come with me, my boy. You and I 
will go and ask how No. 8is,’”’ Harry 
wondered, but got his cap and followed. 
To this question the girl answered joy- 
fully that her employer was a great deal 
better — out of danger. 

‘*Can he read the papers yet?” asked 
Mr. 8. 

‘* Well, now, how odd !”’ said the girl. 
‘* [ was just going to get it for him when 
you rang. Rover takes it always off the 
doorstep and lays itin the little smoking- 
room ; but this two weeks past we’ve none 
of us thought of the paper or even gone 
into the room, we’ve been so dreadfully 
anxious about poor Mr. Orr.’”’ 

‘* May I see the smoking-room ?”’ asked 
the photographer. 

** Certainly, sir,’’ said the girl, surprised. 

But when Harry, Mr. 8., and Sarah 
entered the room. there was a still greater 
surprise ; fur the floor was littered with 
papers, yet folded, carried in from various 
doorsteps by the busy Rover. During his 
master’s illness no one had taken the 
paper from him and praised him for doing 
it, so he must have tried to earn praise by 
bringing in more papers, searching every 
doorstep up and down the street. 

‘* And we all too upset to notice !’’ said 
Sarah. ‘ Well, I never! Rover, you’re 
a thief! This will be news for your mas- 
ter.’”’ 

‘The mystery is discovered,’ said the 
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photographer. ‘‘ Could I ask as a favor 
that this room be left as it is for Mr. Jones 
of the newspaper office to see? I think 
your employer will not object when he 
hears that a boy has been accused of tak- 
ing the papers,’’ 

“* Certainly, sir,’ said Sarah. 

The agent was taken t> No. 8. He 
found there all the missing papers, and 
Rover was kind enough to make things 
clear by bringing in another stolen paper 
during his visit. 

“You are entirely cleared, my lad,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We must have you back. 
This is a queer affair.” And he patted 
Rover on the head. 

‘Thank you, but I can’t spare my 
boy ; he suits me,”’ said the photographer. 

‘‘ Well, then, we must give Ames a 
present ; for he has suffered unjustly.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want anything, sir; I’m only 
too glad to be cleared.”’ 

‘The boys said you were saving money 
for some purpose ; perhaps I could help 
you to that.”’ 

“Oh, nothing, sir, for me; but I did 
want to get mother a dress,”’ 

“Ab, yes. I won’t keep you now. 
Good-by, Mr. 8S. You have done us a 
valuable service by clearing up this little 
affair.”’ 

That evening a knock came at the 
Ames’ door and a parcel was left, directed 
to Harry’s mother. It contained a beau- 
tiful dark dress ‘ from Rover.’’ — Working 
Boy. 





THE BALLADE OF A _ BROOM 


When Susan starts to sweeping, 
A cap about her curls, 
The broom goes fairly leaping, 
The dust — it fairly whirls ; 
She sounds the ultimatum — 
“ The play house must be clean ”’ — 
And shortly not an atom 
Ot dirt is to be seen. 


When S:lly sweeps the play- house 
And plies her little broom, 
And tries to make from chaos 
A neat and tidy room, 
The dust seems but to scorn her, 
It plays the :aeanest tricks, 
In every crack and corner 
So stubbornly it sticks. 


Till Susan comes to cheer her 
Aud lends a helping hand, 

For there is not a dearer 
Big sister in the land ; 

Then Sally stops her weeping 
And runs away to play. 

And that’s the end of sweeping 
Until another day. 


— Rose MILLS PowERs, in Pilgrim, 





Canned Flowers 


Sy gneneet auntie was canning straw- 
berries. Ethel liked to watch her, 
and to think how nice the berries would 
taste next winter, when the snow was on 
the ground. She looked out of the window 
at the flowers, and said, ‘‘I wish we could 
can some of the flowers, auntie, and have 
them next winter.”’ 

Auntie laughed, and said, “ Go out doors, 
and watch the bees awhile, and then come 
back, and tell me what you think about it,’’ 

When Ethel came back, she said: “I 
watched the beesa long time. They went 
to the flowers to get their honey. I think 
that honey is canned flowers. I will 
remember that next winter, when I eat the 
honey.’’— Primary Plans. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


REV. W. O. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 





Third Quarter Lesson XI! 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1905 
EZEKIEL 47 : 1-12. 
THE LIFE GIVING STREAM 


' Preliminary 


GOLDEN TEXT: Whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely. — Rev. 22: 17. 


2. DATE: B.C. 572. 
8. PLACE: The River Chebar, near Babylon. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Ezek. 47: 
112. Tuesday — Ezek.40.:15 Wednesday - Zech. 
14:411, Thursday —Jer. 17:18 Friday — Psa. 
l. Saturday —Johbn4:515. Sunday — Rev. 22: 
1-7. 


il Introductory 


The mercy of Jehovah toward His peo- 
ple in punitive exile would not be ex- 
hausted in restoring them to their own 
land. Their foes would be subjected. The 
temple would be reinstated in more than 
its former glory, ite priests and Levites 
would resume their ministrations, and the 
people would delight themselves as never 
before in the Lord. But this would not 
be all. Jerusalem would become ‘ the 
joy of the whole earth,’’ sending forth puri- 
fying influences that should reach to every 
clime. This was taught in the beautiful 
symbol of the life-giving stream, issuing 
from the temple, fertilizing the desert, and 
sweetening the waters of the Dead Sea. 
Emerging from the threshold of the house 
a tiny rill, the waters were only ankle 
deep a thousand cubits from the gate. A 
thousand further on, the man with the 
measuring line found that the water 
reached to the knees. Another measure- 
ment at the same interval brought them 
to the loins. But when he made a fourth 
essay, the waters had deepened beyond 
man’s stature: ‘‘ The waters were riseu, 
waters to swim in, a river that could not 
be passed over.’’ Nor did the vision end 
with this feature of magnificent depth 
and expansion. These waters fertilized as 
they ran. Asin the river which the Rev- 
elator saw nearly seven hundred years 
later, the banks were lined with trees 
whose unfading leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the nations, and whose unceasing 
fruit supplied sustenance. Onward flowed 
this majestic stream until it ran into the 
Sea of salt, whose brackish, saline waters 
were at once purified eo that they were no 
longer ‘‘ dead ’’ — permitting no life to 
exist — but filled with fish, multiplying 
so rapidly and in such variety as to cause 
joy to the fishermen ‘‘ from Engedi even 
into Eneglaim.’’ Only ‘‘ the miry places 
and the marshes’”’ would escape this be- 
neficence, and they would make it more 
conspicuous by contrast. And this ‘ blest 
river of salvation,’’ whose source was 
God’s house, carried life wherever it 
flowed : ‘‘ Everything sball live whither 
the river cometh.”’ 


lll Expository 


1. He brought me — Ezekiel was the 
son o1 a priest named Buzi, and a member 
of the famous Zadok tamily. “ In the thir 
tieth year ” (Ezek.1:1), the fifth year of the 
Captivity, Ezekiel saw a wonderful vision, 
which bade him be bold to rebuke the sins 
ot his people and call them to God. From 
that time, for at least twenty two years, he 
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was “a watchman unto the house of Israel.” 
Brought me again (R. V., “‘ brought me 
back ”’?), — The prophet was being shown a 
vision of the temple that was to be, after 
the restoration. He was being conducted 
through it, and was receiving instruction 
concerning the ritual and other observ- 
ances. He had last visited the kitchen and 
inspected the arrangements for cooking the 
sacrificial meals of the people. Unto the 
door of the house — the gate ot the temple. 
Waters issued out from under the 
threshold, — “‘ This representation of the 
healing stream, issuing from the temple 
and fertilizing the desert, as well as chang- 
ing the bitter waters of the Dead Sea into 
sweet, rests on some natura! and some spir- 
itual conceptions common in Ezekiel’s 
days. One natural fact was this: that there 
was a fountain connected with the temple 
hill, the waters of which fell into the valley 
east of the city and made their way towards 
the sea ; and long ere this time the gentle 
waters of this brook, that ‘ flowed, fast by 
the oracle of God,’ had furnished symbols 
to the prophets. Such waters in the East 
are the sources of every blessing to men. 
The religious conceptions are such as these: 
that Jehovah himeelf is the Giver of all 
blessings to men, and from His presence 
all blessings flow. He was now present in 
His fullness and forever in His temple. 
Hence the prophet sees the life giving 
stream issue from the sanctuary ” (David. 
son). From the right side of the house. 
— As the tempie faced tothe east, the “ right 
side’ would be at the south. The stream 
issued trom the threshold on the south side, 
and flowed sast, passing the altar on the 
south side. 


2. Brought me out of (R V., “* by’’) 
the way of the gate northward. — He 
could not be led through the east gate to 
follow the stream, because that was closed 
(44:2; 46:1); 80 his conductor took him 
out through the north gate, round to the 
outer east gate, where he could see the 
waters emerge and flow away to the east- 
ward. 


Peloubet very aptly quotes a passage from 
James Russe)! Lowell: ** Not only infidels but 
Christians need constantly to be reminded that 
they live in lands where the Gospe! alone has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the men 
who, but for Christianity, might long ago have 
eaten their carcasses like the South Sea Island- 
ers, or cut off their beads and tanned tbeir hides 
like the monsters of the French Revolution. 
When the microscopic search of skepticism, 
which has hunted the heavens and souaded the 
seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and has 
found a place on this plauet ten miles square 
where a decent man may live in decency, 
comfort, and security, supporting and educat- 
ing his children unspoiled and unpolluted —a 
place where age is reverenced, infancy pro- 
tected, manhood respected, womanhood hon- 
ored, aad human life held in due regard — 
when skeptics can find such a place ten miles 
square on this globe where the Gospel bas not 
gone, and cleared the way and laid the founda- 
tions and made decency and security possible, 
it will then be in order for the skeptical literati 
to move thither and ventilate their views.” 


35. Measured a thousand cubits, — 
There is no especial teaching in the exact 
measurement ; the emphasis is on the fact 
that the river gradually deepened and 
broadened as it flowed, and derived noth- 
ing trom tne desert land which it enriched. 
At the first measurement it was ankle. 
deep ; at the next knee deep ; at the third, 
loin-deep; at the fourth, overhead. So 
Christianity, starting with » mere har.dtul 
ot disciples, has progressed along the cen- 
turies until the 50,000,000 of A. D. 1000 have 
grown to over 425,000,000 now. And the 
river will keep on flowing and broadening. 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ”’ 





(Isa, 11: 9). 
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6,7. Sen of man —the appeliation given 
to Ezekiel throughout this prophecy when. 
ever he is addressed from heaven. It is 
used over ninety times. Hast thou seen 
this ? — Hast thou understood the import 
of the vision thus far? Behold at (R. V., 
“upon ”’) the bank were very many trees 
— springing up at the advent of the river ; 
our treeless Western prairies turned into 
luxurious tertility by irrigation illustrate 
the same truth. John beheld “ the tree of 
life” growing on either bank of the river 
‘which proceded out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb.” *‘ Another current idea in 
Ezekiel’s day was that in the regeneration 
of men, when the tabernacle of God was 
with them, external nature would also be 
transfigured. Then every good would be 
enjoyed, and there would be no more evil 
or curse. The desert would blossom like 
the rose, and the field that aforetime was 
thougat fruitful should be counted no better 
than bush. The barren land toward the 
east and the bitter waters of the sea were 
the contradiction to the ideal of an external 
nature subservient in all her parts to man 
in the fellowship of God. Therefore the 
desert shall be tertilized and the waters of 
the sea healed and all things minister to 
man’s good " (Davidson). 


8. The Ravised Version clears up many 
difficulties in this verse, which, as revised, 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Then said he unto me, 
These waters issue torth toward the eastern 
region, and shall go down into the Arabah; 
and they shali go toward the sea ; into the 
sea shall the waters go which were made to 
issue forth; and the waters shall be healed.” 
The Arabah is the depression ut the Jordan 
valley in which the Dead Soa lies. It is 
“the most desolate and inhuspitable tract 
in the whole country. There the steep de- 
clivity ct the limestone range retuses to de- 
tain sufficient moisture to nourish the most 
meagre vegetation ”’ (Davidson). 


9. Everything that liveth which mov. 
eth (R. V., “ Every living thing which 
swarmeth ”’) — reterring to “‘the smaller 
aquatic creatures; ’’ these would come to 
liie and multiply in the waters of the Sea 
no longer “ dead.’’ Shall be healed — ot 
their salinity; the salt would become fresh. 
Accordirg to this vision the penal curse 
would be removed from this district. ‘‘ So 
the waters which Jesus should give should 
bring life to the dead in trespasses and in 
sins.” Everything shall live whither the 
river cometh, — How triumphant and in- 
spiring is this prediction ! 


While the water of the ocean contains from 4 
to 6 per cent. of solids in solution, the Dead Sea 
holds from 24 to 26 per cent., or five times as 
much. No fish can exist in the waters, nor is it 
proved that any low forms of life have been dis- 
covered. I found some fish swimming in a 
small pool that was separated from the Sea 
only bya bar of gravel two feet wide and was 
almost indistinguishable in taste. Yet when 
they were put into the sea they gasped a few 
times and turned over dead (Geo. Adam Smith). 


10,11. The fishers shall stand upon it. 
— R. V.,“ fishers shall stand by it.” From 
Engedi —“ the modern Ain Jidy, kids’ 
well, situated about the middle of the west 
shore of the Dsad Sea” (Davidson). Even 
unto Eneglaim — site unknown. Jerome 
locates it at the head of the Dead Sea, where 
the Jordan enters it. The miry place 
thereof and the marshes (R. V., “ mar- 
ishes ”) .. . not be healed. — The river of 
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life would not reach them. Given (R. V., 
“given UP ") to salt —a necessity in that 
region. “Itis trom the Dead Sea that Jeru- 
salem has always obtained its supply of 


salt ” (Skinner). 


12, By the river upon the bank there 
of, etc. —In this fuller portrayal of the fer- 
tility which the river would cause we have 
a glowing picture of the abundance and 
healing which would attend its outgoing 
jrom the sanctuary. Its bavks would be 
lined with trees whose ample and unfading 
foliage would not only afford a grateful 
shade, but also supply a medicine for every 
disease. Its fruit, too, constantly renewed, 
would be a perennial sustenance to those 
living near. 


IV Illustrative 


1. We may venture to draw one lesson 
for our own instruction from this beautitul 
prophetic image of the blessings that flow 
from a pure religion. The river of God has 
itssource high up in the mount where Je- 
hovah dwells in inaccessible holiness, and 
where the white-robed priests minister 
ceaselessly before Him ; but in its descent 
it seeks out the most desolate and unprom. 
ising region in the country, and turns it 
into a garden of the Lord. Whils the whole 
land of Israel is to be renewed and made to 
minister to the good of man in fellowship 
with God, the main stream of fertility is 
expended in the apparently hopeless task 
of reclaiming the Judean desert and puri- 
tying the Dead Sea, 1t is an emblem of the 
earthly ministry of Him who made Him. 
self the friend of publicans and sinners, 
and lavished the resources of His grace and 
the wealth of His affection on those who 
wers deemed beyond ordingry possibility 
of salvation (Prof. Skinner). 


2, The teaching and example of Christ 
have given a larger and broader conception 
ot personal duty. Christian faith builds 
hospitals ; founds charities ; takes the part 
ot the weak and helpless. What Britain’s 
Queen said of the Bible is true of what the 
Spirit of God always inspires ; it is ‘‘ the se- 
cret of England’s greatness.”’ This is what 
Taine critically recognized when be said of 
England : ** To this day the country is Bib- 
lical.”’” That would not be a river of salva. 
tion that did not produce fertile barvests 
along its banks. Its floods must purify the 
Miasinas of even the lewest valleys of life 
and death, as Hzekiel saw in the vision. 
Just as the Gospel of Christ has been and is 
the most radical book ip revolutionizing 
society,so must we judge of religion by 
what it does. To Christianity we owe the 
sacredness of human life against destroy- 
érs. The signs of what it would do are evi- 
denced in the message Christ sent back to 
Jobn the Baptist : “* The blind receive their 
sight,and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deat hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good tidings preached to them” (Matt. 
11:5), As a symbol of its results, 
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both individually and as nations, the 
“river of salvation’’ produces its be 
neficent effects on this earth. Deserts blos- 
som like the rose. Highways are built 
across the wilderness. Nations are born in 
a day (D. O. Mears). 





THE AUTUMN RALLY 
Sunday School Union Day 


HAT atime the summer has been! 
W What freshness has come to us by 
change and rest! But now “ the harvest is 
past, the summer is ended,” and this is the 
time to gather for the renewal of service. 
We are servants, and our Master is King of 
kings. He freely gives us all things. We 
should as freely render to Him our portion 
in due season. This is the 


Rally Day 


of the church and Sunday-school. Full 
provision is made for it by the Sunday 
School Union. The time fixed is the last 
Sunday in September, but if that is not 
suitable, then a date as near to that as may 
be. Thatit shall beheld on a certain day 
is not so particular, but that a day be ob- 
served is of vital importance. A most in- 
teresting and informational service has 
been prepared, and its price (80 cents per 
hundred) puts it within reach of all our 
schools. It does not bear any date — only 
1905 — so it can be used whenever the 
school is ready for the observance cf the 
day. At least five hundred thousand copies 
should be put into circulation. That is not 
many tor a Sunday school host of more 
than three millions. Every plan should be 
made that it may be an occasion of good to 
all. 

It is a ‘‘ welcome home ”’ atter the wan- 
derings of the summer. 

Itis a greeting to the stranger that may 
be within the gates on that day. 

It is a pledge for increased activity in the 
Sunday-school and church work. Every 
one is tresh after resting, ready tor battle. 
What may we not expect from these 
torces ? 

It is atime to connect again the links 
that lead to spiritual things and make new 
plans for the salvation of the scholars. It 
affords an opportunity tor many schools to 
have presented to them the best methods of 
work. We are in anew era in Sunday- 
school affairs. Never was so much atten- 
tion given to it as now. The church is 
becoming conscious that this is the great 
harvest-field already white for the gather- 
ing. Teacher-training should be given an 
impetus by the introduction of the “ Teach- 
ers’ Library,’’ one of the best arranged 
courses of reading and study ever put 
before Sunday-echool workers. The book- 
let entitled, ‘‘ The Pastor and the Sunday- 
school,” fully describes this. A copy may 
be had by sending to the Sunday School 
Union office at New York. 

This day should strengthen the tie be- 
tween the local Sunday-school and the 
Sunday School Union. Let them know 
what it stands for. Make clear the work 
being done by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in organizing and belping Sunday- 
schools, presenting the latest methods of 
work, and providing the very best litera- 
ture. 

With all of information and inspiration 
that can be secured, the Rally Day offering 
should be given. The Scripture does not 
intimate that there is no blessing in receiv- 
ing, but says: ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”” Both blessings are in the 


work ot thisday. This offering from the 


Sunday-schools ought to average at least 
one cent permember. If this were given 
throughout the church, it would bring 
more money into the Sunday-school treas- 








ury than all the gifts of former years. Why 
not adopt the suggestion, ‘‘ A Plan for Do- 
ing It,” in the April number of the Sunday 
School Journal and Bible Student's Maga- 
zine, and take the offering by classes, and 
the class giving the largest amount (pro- 
viding it be more than $1) will receive the 
beautiful silk Honor Banner—a very 
handsome thing indeed. We call the spe- 
cial attention of presiding elders, pastors, 
and Sunday echool superintendents to this, 
and hope they will j>in in a forward move- 
ment to make the autumn Sunday School 
Union Rally Daya greatevent. Send to 
the Book Concern, either Eastern or West- 
ern, for the program. 





The Real Jesus 


CHURCH! bring back the real Jesus, 
the Jesus who walked in Galilee and 
blessed the children ; who taught so grand- 
ly and lived so divinely ; who died on the 
cross a death as heroic as His life had been 
pure! So long ecclesiastics have kept Him 
buried beneath dogmas that obscure the 
beauty of His life and hidden behind sacra- 
ments that divert attention from His spirit 
to His blood! For how many years did 
Christians speculate about Him, fight for 
His sepulchre, and persecute in His name ! 
Dogmatiets tor centuries have said ‘‘ be- 
lieve,” where He said * du.” They have 
said * fear,’’ where He said “ love.’”’ The 
have frowned on human nature where He 
smiled. They have taught creeds where He 
spoke parables. The morality affirmed by 
im as sufficient they have put aside as in- 
adequate. O church! no longer feed us on 
dogmatic mysteries; no longer imprison 
His Spirit ; no longer negiect His Gospel ! 
We are weak, mer vane and weary ; give 
us back Jesus to our friend. exemplar, 
teacher and inspirer. — Joseph H. Orooker. 





FOR TORPID LIVER 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves 
constipation, sick headache and malaria. 





Among the attractions in Boston stores are 
the Chipa and Glass shops, and none more ex- 
tensive than Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s on 
Franklin St. They claim that there is no week 
in the year but that their importations are 
afloat from the ports of England, France, Ger- 
many, Chinaor Japan. Its seven floors have 
interesting products of best famous foreign and 
domestic Potteries and Glass Factories. 


Useful 


Beautiful 


The Union Pacific Railroad has just issued 
an illustrated booklet on the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial, which isa complete guide 
to Portland, the Exposition, and the Pacific 
Northwest generally. 

It is eminently a pocket manual for visit- 
ors to the Centenpvial. It contains a mapo 
the United States,a large bird’seye view 
map in several colors of the Exposition 
grounds, with directory, colored map of 
Portiand, beautiful half tone illustrations of 
the Exposition buildings, and much general 
information concerning hotel rates, street- 
car lines, and other things which strangers 
to Portland will want to know about. 

It tells you of the shortest way to reach 
the Exposition City, what is to be seen 
en route, and of the return through 


CALIFORNIA. 


Those who intend to visit the 


Great Western Fair 


will find in this publication a rare fund of 
information. Send 2cent stamp in your 
request, and the book will be mailed you 
promptly. Address 


R. TENBROECK, G. E. Agt., 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


Or, W. MASSEY, N. E. T. and P, Agt., 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE PAGE 


Edited by Rev. G. F. Durgin. 





RECENT briet paragraph which ap- 

peared on this page greatly distresses 
the editor of the Epworth Herald and calls 
forth a column criticism trom him. The 
offending paragraph was that in which we 
quoted one of our church leaders on the 
continued usefulness, or mission, of the 
Epworth League as an organization, he 
claiming that it has served its purpose, and 
that itis no longer needed — in fact, that it 
is a“ spent force.” Our critic falls into the 
netural human error of attempting to 
judge before hearing and knowing. It is 
sufficient to say that the “leading man who 
travels widely over this country visiting 
the churches ’’ has had years of pastoral 
experience in one of our chief cities, had 
several years’ relation to young people’s 
work as a State president, has been hon- 
ored in the general councils of his denomi- 
nation, ard is now trusted with responsible 
leadership in work for young people. Fur. 
thermore, he quotéd other leading men who 
agreed with his opinions. As for the writ 
er of the paragraph in question — who is 
wholly responsible for it—the Hpworth 
Herald’s baseless judgment may be an- 
swered by the fact that during a pastoral 
service almost as long as the history of the 
Epworth League, in both rural and city 
charges, he has been an enthusiastic worker 
with young people, and by the agency of the 
Epworth League and the help of an unusu- 
ally good succession of c»binets, has had at 
least an average measure of success in 
winning young people to Christ and 
into the church. Judgment from local ex- 
perience is better than that from the stand. 
point of official responsibility and official 
ambition. This is said that it may be inlly 
kncwn that this page — as ZIon’s HERALD 
has been from the first — is the loyal friend 
and supporter of the Epworth League. We 
give precedence to none in denominational 
loyalty and in interest in the cause which 
the Kpworth League seeks to serve — but 
we are not blind. 

We write under the impulse of a four fold 
conviction: 1. That no great Epworth 
League leader has yet come forward who 
has shown a comprehensive analysis ot the 
situation and a willingness to unselfishly 
work out the problem of administration of 
the great organization to make the local 
chapters generally effective. 

2. That there is, apparently, in some 
quarters, a greater regard for the Epworth 
League as an organization than for the iu- 
terests it was called toserve. It is easy, in 
* detached service,’’ to drift into the ideal 
and away from the practical, to measure 
the work and make plans according to the 
light received by convention reports, and 
to lose the consciousness of local needs. 

3. That the young people’s movement in 
general, and the Epworth League through- 
out Methodism, has done a splendid serv- 
ice in turning the attertion of the older 
people of the church to the needs of the 
young men and young women, and in call- 
ing forth to the service of the church the 
powers of heart, mind and hand of these 
same young people, a service which can 
never be undone— unless Epworthians 
forget thut they grow older and do not give 
to the next young people their opportunity. 

4. Thet there are possibilities in the or- 
ganization when it has good, even great, 
leadership — a general leadership with an 
understanding ot the problems, an interest 
as broad as the church, a plan to make 
local chapters effective tor local work, and 
to make them in practice what they are in 


theory, a connectional system. Give us a 
leader who is not sectional in his interests, 


who is not ambitious for emolument or 
gain, who counts the Epworth League an 
end and not a stepping-stone in his official 
career, who counts his position not dear to 
himself, that he may lift the Epworth 
League to a high place where Epworthians 
have fellowship with God, and the organi- 
zation thrills with divine power. Then the 
Epworth League will live and become 
increasingly useful. If it is not greatly 
useful, it has no right to live. 


Secretary’s Report 


From Secretary Randall’s report to the 
Board of Control we cull some interesting 
tacts: 


‘There has been a great deal of activity dur- 
ing the year in the organization of chapters, 975 
charters having been issued, of which 654 were 
tor Senior chapters, 142 were renewals, and 321 
were for Junior chapters, of which 83 were 
renewals. There were added to the Morning 
Watch enrollment from September, 1904, to 
June, 1905, 2 829. and 1,450 to the Christian Stew- 
ardship enrollment. A total of 3850 Fellow 
Workers’ Covenants were reported, and 1 250 
Bible-study classes have been organized with 
an enroilment of 22400. Of these 650 classes 
were in the Junicr ‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ.’ ” 


The appeal for annual dues has been 
answered with $3,154. Of tevera) thousand 
chapters reporting, about 95 per cent. 
elect officers in May. Of books Dr. Ran- 
dall reported : 


“*Studies in the Old Testament’ is nearly 
ready for use by Bible-study clasees, and three 
courses of study in Christian life and service 
are in preparation — one oa ‘Cbristian Stew- 
ardship,’ one on ‘ Personal Evangelism,’ and 
one on ‘Christian Experience.’ Each will bea 
short course requiring but eight to twelve 
weeks, with a comprehensive but inexpensive 
text, selected from books already published, as 
the basis; and a set of choice booklets on the 
same topic, recommended for supplemental 
reading, will be offered atan attractive price.” 


A new constitution for the Junior League 
has been prepared. 


Bishop Berry on Bishop Joyce 


In the rich tribute by Bishop Berry, pres- 
ident of the Epworth League, to the late 
Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, his predecessor in 
the great office, are some sentences espe. 
cially worth the thoughttul consideration 
of every Epworthian. We quote some ot 
these, with briefest comment : 


“ First, my friend was an exceedingly sensi- 
tive man. When he was misunderstood it was 
a wound in his soul. Criticism cut him to the 
quick. He coveted sympathy. A word of hon- 
est praise when he had dore some splendid 
service was as ‘ ointment poured forth.’ ” 


Epworthians do well to remember that in 
very large measure all this is true of your 
own pastor. 


“ He was absolute and undying in his friend- 
ships. Toa man he trusted he gave his whole 
heart. There is nothing he would not do for 
his friend. His own heart was so pure that he 
thought all others pure.” 


This is not so common, but it is after the 
pattern of the Man of Galilee. To be such 
& man must mean some conquests of self, 
some sacrifices of personal interest. What 
a Christian Bishop Berry sets forth in his 
friend ! 


“He was a plain man. He loved the plain 
people. Many of his closest friends were poor. 
The plain preacher had in him a brother. He 
hated social caste. He was an intense mission- 
ary. He yearned for the sulvation of the un- 
saved. He believed in the Bible utterly. He 
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for a moment his personal experience, He 
gripped with a grip of steel all the great verities 
of religion. Doubt never neutralized his 
power. He believed in an uttermos: salyg. 
tion.” 


Tnere are constant evidences of the neeg 
of such an “ experience of religion ” as the 
good Bishop had. A vital relation with 
Jesus Christ, a possession of spirit values, g 
grip on the “ verities of religion,’ wij); 
“make the wheel go” and give persona) 
enjoyment, peace, and power. 


Special Service of the League 


It being the purpose of the Board ot Con. 
trol that each official benevolence should 
be represented in the special monthly 
devotional meetings of the Epworth 
League, the devotional meeting for Sept. 
24 will be given to the interests ot the 
Church Extension Society. All who desire 
special literature may secure it by address. 
ing the Board of Church Extension, 1(2¢ 
Arch St., Philadelphia. Second vice. 
presidents should see that the leader tor 
that evening is provided with literature by 
sending immediately. Those who act 
promptly never forget. 


EpWIN M. RANDALL, Gen. Sec. 


Concord District League 


The Epworth Leagues of Concord (N. 4.) 
District met in goodly numbers at the Weirs, 
Wednesday, Aug. 16. It was Epworth League 
Day in connection with the camp-meeting. The 
exercises opened with a suvrise meeting at 6 
o'clock, which was in charge of the district 
president, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, of Plymouth. 
At l0o’clock, Rev. C. W. Martin, of Penacook, 
preached. Rev. Dr. A. B. Kendig, of Soutb- 
bridge, Mass., deliverea the next sermon at 2in 
tre afternoon, and Rev. Mr. Dorion preached 
the last sermon of the day at 7. It proveda 
most helptual day to all the young people, ad 
doubtless much good will result. The various 
chapters of the district were quite well re; re- 
sented, Franklin Falls bringing the largest, 
delegation. The reports of the work showed 
ao encouraging condition of things; sone 
difficulties, of course, but plenty of courae, 
and a consecration to God, to be used by Him. 
At the annual meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, 
Plymouth : vice-presidents, Rev. W. A. Loyne, 
Laconia, and Rev. W. J. Atkinson, Whitefield ; 
superintendent of Junior League, Mrs. Grace 
T. Wiggin, Laconia; secretary-treasurer, Mi‘s 
Elizabeth B. Dyer, Concord. Arrangements 
are being made for conventions to be held in 
the fall at both the lower and upper ends of the 
district. It is probable that the first will be 
held at Franklin Falls, and the latter at Little- 
ton, thus accommodating the widely-scattered 
constituency. E. C. E. D. 





— Impatient people water their miseries 
and hoe up their comforts. Sorrows are visitors 
that come without invitation, but complaining 
minds send a wagon to bring home their trou- 
bles in. — Spurgeon. 








This body of ours is a wonderful repair 
shop, in which nature is constantly at work 
replacing the worn out tissues. Under 
normal. conditions this .work goes 0! 
smoothly and the body is kept in perfect 
condition — healthy. But when from ovér- 
work, mental strain or accident, the vitality 
consumed and the natural waste is 12 
excess ot what nourishment and rest cat 
replace, the body suffers corresponding!y- 
Nerves unstrung, weak, exhausted, 62: 
teebled condition, wakeful nights, irritable 
temper, loss of appetite, deranged digé* 
tion, headache, neuralgia, poor memory, 
mark the victim of excess waste — lost 
vitality. The system needs a nerve medi- 
cine—a nerve tonic. Nothing else will 
answer. Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nerviné * 
prepared for just such cases. It feeds the 
nerves, and gives energy and vitality 
the whole system. Try it today. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





was gloriously converted. He never discredited 
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pRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


What is Practical Christianity ? 


Sunday, September 10 
REV: MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


Faith and patience. Rom. 5: 1.5. 
Sept. Hearing and doing. James 1: 19 21, 
Sept. Bridling the tongue. Psa. 31: 1 4, 


Sept. 4. 

Sep Godly wisdom. James 3: 14-18. 
; 
9 


sept. 8. Business honesty. James 5: 19. 
sept. 9. Care of tne sick. James 5: 13 15. 
Sept. 10. Topic — What is Practical Christian- 
a ity? James 2: 14 26, 
« [tis not they who idly dwell 

In cloister gray or hermit cell, 

In prayer and vigil, night or day, 

Wearing all their prime away, 

Lord of heaven ! thai serve Thee well.” 


Defined 


Practica! Christianity is that form of the 
Christian religion which takes a rational 
view of man’s varied necessities and effec- 
tually provides a supply for every real 
demand, whatever it may be. What a 
grand agency is that which can do all that 
needs to be done for a sinning, suffering 
world! Practical Christianity has a remedy 
jor all ills and a solution for all perplexing 
probleme. Thank God for such a power 
among men! [t not only says, — 


“ We must face the noise and strife, 
Of the market-place of life,’’ 


but it tells us how to do it successfully. 
Tasks 


Widows an@ orphans to be cared for and com- 
forted. 

Poor homes to be supplied with food and 
clothing. 

Untidy people to be shown the way of clean- 
liness. 

Neglected children gathered together for in- 
struction and traiuirg. 

Sick-rooms to be cheered with flowers, delica- 
cies and the cheerful, personal presence, 

Intemperate ones to be reclaimed and re- 
stored to noble manhood. 

Vicious ones to be rescued and transformed. 

Civic righteousness and business rectitude to 
be enthroned and crowned every where. 

Industrial relations to be #0 adjusted as to 
give not only peace, but a sense of brotherliness 
between employer and employed. 

Every interest of man and society to be ad- 
justed to right ideals, 

These are some of the tasks to be performed 
by practical Christianity. What a work! What 
an honor that God should entrusi such glorious 
achievements to us ! 


Spurious Paths 


l. Those that lead to cloister and cell and sol- 
itude instead of taking one where human wants 
are waiting to be supplied. 


2 To the pleasant and exciting emotional 
meeting simply for personal enjoyment. 


3, To any line of life which fails to bring us in 
touch with that poor race for which the God- 


Man died, 
Boulevards 


There are many low, narrow, dirty, crooked 
Streets in all our large astern cities, but they 
also have their handsome, broad, Ornamented 
avenues and broad boulevards. Some lives are 
— the one, and some like the other. Many 
pny good people miss the way ixto large 
&ss by giving too much attention to their own 
preferences, How truly inviting is the life that 
ads One out into substantial usefulness! One 
Bay & condemned prisoner walked with Mrs. 
leat oston Booth, exclaiming: ‘Love melts 
Ch ee This large and noble and practical 
aan woman had been in a State prison 
apes to the wretched ones there: “I love you 
pe Of course such words from a Christ-filled 
on worked like magic. Although Mrs. Booth 
lo the slums and crowded tenement. 


a 


Epworth Organs 


are extra sweet-toned. Sold by the 
makers direct to homes and churches at 
factory price. Customer saves dealer’s 
— and is sure to be suited or organ 
44 back. Nothing could be fairer. 

Sane, , Catalog today. Mention this paper. 
MS ORGAN & Piano CoMPANY, CHICAGO 
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houses, yet her soul moves in spiritual boule- 
vards large and beautiful. 


* Fold not thy hands! 
What has the pilgrim of the cross and crown 
To do with luxury or couch of down ? 
On, pilgrim, on!"’ 


Norwich, Conn. 





TO THE WATCH 


O sentinel at the loose-swung door of my 
impetuous lips, ; 
Guard close today! Make sure no word 
unjust or cruel slips 
In anger forth, by folly spurred or armed 
with envy’s whips ; 

Keep clear the way today. 


And watchman on the clift scarred heights 
that lead from heart to mind, 
When wolf-thoughts clothed in guile’s soft 
fleece creep up, O be not blind ; 
But may they pass whose foreheads bear 
the glowing seal- word “‘ kind ; ” 
Bid them Godspeed, I pray. 


And, warden of my soul’s stained house 
where love and hate are born, 
O make it clean, if swept must be with 
pain’s rough broom of thorn ! 
And quiet impose, so straining ears with 
world. din racked and torn 
May catch what God doth say. 


— ARNOLD TOWNSEND, in Outlook. 





Christian Training School 


At the Christian Workers’ Conference in 
Northfield, which closed a few days ago, 
Charles M. Alexander, the noted singing evan- 
gelist, said: “A man cannot live a sane Chris- 
tian life and not do personal work. Take D. L. 
Moody. No saner man than he in business or 
religion ever lived, and yet he was always doing 
personal work.” Around Mr. Alexander as he 
spoke were the tremendous monuments of the 
truth of what he saidand the evidence of the 
means by which D. L. Moody reached out to all 
sorts and conditions of men to do personal 
work withthem. Mr. Alexander, himself, was 
a part of one of these monuments. He was 
speaking to the largest conference that has 
ever assembled at Northfield. He was staying 
in a dormitory of a girls’ school founded by 
D. L. Moody with the purpose of educating the 
mind as well as educating the soul. Less than 
five miles away across the valley was the boys’ 
school, in which the same lofty ideals were 
made paramount, and not over a mile away a 
large, finely appointed building used as a hotel 
in the summer months and as a Christian 
Training School in the winter. As far back as 
1890 this building served this double pur- 
pose. He established this school for train- 
ing Christian young women to do personal 
work, and for fifteen years it has been in exist- 
ence, quietly and unassumingly, yet co-operat- 
ing with and supplementing the other work at 
Northfield, giving between thirty-eight and 
seventy young women each year the technical 
education needed to equip for Christian serv- 
ice. In this way 834 women have been sent out 
into the world filled with the spirit of service. 
They have evcattered broadcast over the 
world —scores are missionaries, others are 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, deaconesses, rural 
evangelists, settlement and Sabbath-school 
workers. The demand for such workers has 
proved the field limitless, 

The principle under which the school is di- 
rected is a combination of Bible study with 
elocution, music, household science, practical 
field work in churches and Sunday-schools, and 
ajl the varied branches which would e likely 
to assist a city or rural worker. The system of 
instruction is both by class-room exercises and 
lectures, and this year a partial list of those 
who are to lecture consists of Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
of Brooklyn, Mr. James McConaughy, Rev. N. 
Fay Smith, formerly Bible instructor at Mount 
Hermon, Miss Margaret Slattery, of Fitchburg, 
Mr. Paul D. Moody, and others. During the 
past year an important step was taken by in- 
corporating the Training School with Noerth- 
field Seminary. Botan schools keep their iden- 
tity, the incorporation intending only to enable 
the Training School students to take advantage 
of the academic coursex of the Seminary and 
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the Seminary students likewise to profit by the 
more practical features of the Training School. 
At the time of the incorporation, Miss Mabel 
Learoyd, for years a teacher at Mount Hermon, 
was appointed principal of the school. The 
school has two terms each year, beginning its 
first term this year on Sept. 22, and ending its 


Moody schools, it is a philanthropic undertak- 
ing, not run as &@ money-making enterprise, 
and is a school thorough in its work, conse- 
crated in its purpose, and lofty in its ideals. 





Worthy of Your Attention 


ANY of our readers may remember 

that a letter like the one reprinted 
below appeared in our columns last fall. 
By this scheme over $100 was added to the 
Students’ Fund to help young women 
through the Deaconess Training School. 
Mrs. Douglass is now sending out a second 
letter, which directly appeals to all who are 
now subscribers to the Journal ; but she 
would be equally glad to receive new or re- 
newed subscriptions to the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, or new names for the Journal. 
The ‘“ Students’ Fund” will need more 
money when the school opens in Septem- 
ber. So please send your own name and 
secure a8 Many more as possible. 


No, I 


DEAR FRIEND: I would like to interest you in 
&@ plan by which, without cost to yourself, you 
can assist a young lady to take the course of in- 
Struction in the Deaconess Training School at 
Brookline, who is well adapted for the deacon- 
ess’ useful life, but is unable to pay the tuition. 

If you are already a subscriber to either the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or Saturday Evening 
Post, or both, or are willing to subscribe for 
them, will you kindly allow me to send in your 
renewal or subscriptions — renewals to com- 
mence at the expiration of your present sub- 
scription. The commissions received, which 
are the same for renewals as new names, will 
be applied to this young lady’s expenses. 

The Journal is $l per year, the Post 1 can get 
for $1.25. I enclose envelope for reply. Bills, 
stamps or money orders can be sent. If you 
Can interest your friends it will be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
MBs. R.8. DovUGLAss, 


Sec. D. T. 8. b» 
Auburndale, 1904. neice 


No. Il 


DEAR FRIEND: Last year you kindly al- 
lowed me to send in your subscription for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, that the commissions 
might help a student in the Deaconess Training 
School. I see by the August Journai that after 
Oct. 2 the subscription to that paper will be 
$1.25, but all renewals sent in before that date 
will be received at the old price of $1. Even 
though you pay now, your paper will be sent 
one year after the time your present subscrip- 
tion expires. Will you send me your $i now, so 
I can renew for you at the old rate, and yet can 
help the deaconess work a second time. 

Yours truly, 


Mrs. R. 8. DoUGLA 
Auburndale, 1905. ae 
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SERVES and SAVES METHODISM 


That is what the insurance company does 
which was organized under the direction of 
the General Conference. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
The Methodist Mutual 


If not acquainted with its methods or with 
with the service it isdoing for Methodism, 
write for information. Protects against 
fire, lightning, and tornado. 








HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 








184 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


second term on March 80. Like all of the | 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


SEVENTY CENTURIES OF THE LIFE OF MAN- 
KIND. By J. N. Larned. The ©, A. Nichols 
Company: Springfield, Mass. 

In two handsome volumes, covering a 
thousand pages, the author attempts a sur- 





‘vey of bistory trom the earliest known 


records through all stages of civilization, 
in all important countries, down to the 
present time. He gives, also, an introduc- 
tory account of prehistoric peoples, and 
briet character.sketches of the chief per- 
sonages in each historic epoch. The illus 
trations include about 150 reproductions of 
tamous historical paintings and portraits 
in black and white and colors. To include 
all ancient, medizval, and modern history 
in this short compass is a very ambitious 
project, requiring rare powers of conden- 
sation and affording much scope tor good 
judgment. It seems to vs, on the whole, 
very well done. The characterizations 
especially strike us as most admirable, 
stating in few words the generally accepted 
view ot history. Some, probably, would 
object to the statement that ‘* Lee was the 
ablest soldier of all who tought in the war 
on either side, entitled to a rank with 
Frederick the Great, with Marlborough, 
with Cromwell.”’ And certainly the vast 
majority of good judges would differ trom 
the author in his condemnation of the 
course taken by the American Government 
in connection with the Spanish War and 
the Philippines. We, at least, differ de 
cidedly trom the author in his counting it 
a “surrender of the American people to 
those seductive ambitions for colonial em- 
pire and for playing a part in the affairs of 
the older world which the solemn warnings 
ot the wise tathers ot the republic had kept 
in repression for a hundred years.” He 
says ‘The lust of dominion had over- 
come principle and reverent tradition in 
the American States.” The traditions ot 
the tathers were indeed violated, but that 
only shows that a state of things had arisen 
which the tathers could not possibly have 
foreseen. To slavishly follow tradition 
rather than the providential demands ot 
the hour,is no mark of true wisdom. To 
worship consistency and refuse to modify 
policies according to varying circum 
stances, is a token of weakness and tolly. 
The America of 1900 cannot be guided by 
the maxims that were rightly accepted in 
1800, for the conditions are entirely differ 
ent, The author hopes that ‘‘ world power 
ambitions will give place to aspirations for 
a national greatness planned on finer 
moral lines.” But most people who are at 
all wel! intormed have clear vision enough 
to see that an abandonment of the Philip- 
pine people to chaos or oppression would 
have been avything buta policy marked 
by fine moral lines. 

THE Life OF CHRIST: A Continuous Narrative 
in tne Words of the Authorized Version of the 
Four Gospels, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Joseph John scott, M. A., Canon of Man- 
chester, E. P. Dutton & Cc.: New York. Price, 
$2, net. 

An excellent volume. The notes are briet 
but pungent ; the introductory essays and 
the extended notes in the appendix are 
written with good judgment; the maps and 
indices are helpiul. We do not agree with 
the author that “all the advantage of the 
revision cav be obtained by using the RK. V. 
as a commentary on the A. V.;” nor do we 
consider the ** melodious roll of the Eng 
lish of 1611” a sufficient compensation jor 
the many detects in the accuracy of the 
translation and the many changes in the 
language which three hundred years 
have brought. This book contains a long 
list of ** rare and archaic words occurring 
in the A. V. o1 the Gospels.’”’ The aitituds 
ot the writer towards questions of modern 
scholarship and criticism seems to be fair 
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and reasonable, although quite conserva- 

tive. He defines inspiration as “a moral 

and spiritual power which molds and 
guides its agents instead of using them me. 
chanically as mere instruments.” 

“Iv”: A GUIDE TO BAD MANNERS. By James 
Montgomery Flagg. Life Publishing Co.: 
New York. Price, 75 cente. 

A hundred pages ot fun in text and pic- 
ture, both capitally done.. The art of mis 
behavior can be studied here to advan. 
tage, (or, as the author remarks in his 
preface, 


“ There rise occasions every “ay 
When it is up to you, 
Well, somewhere in this work you'll find 
Just what you sbhouldn’t do.” 


It is a companion book to “ Tomfoolery,” 
of which we were able to speak very highly 
last year. “A little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the wisest men.” A 
very wholesome sort of humor is here. 

THE Poss oF LITTLE ARCADY. By Harry Leon 
Wilton. Lothrop Publishing Company: Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.50. 

The publi-hers affirm that Mr. Wilson’s 
friends are greatly delighted with this his 
latest book, counting it the best, and that 
it contains ‘“‘an even more genial and 
pleasing quality of humor than his first 
success.’’ **The humor,” they say, ‘is 
everywhere present, and of a very high 
order.’’ We cannot quite agree with this 
last; yet the book is rather entertaining, 
and those who have nothing special to do 
may evjoy themselves over it, moderately, 
for a tew hours. Its reference to “ the 
gods ” and “ the lords of destiny ’’ several 
times in the first few pages, seems to us a 
needless exhibition of heathenism. If one 
is looking for anything specially uplifting 
or instructive, or even exciting, he must 
look elsewhere. 

THE LIITLE GREEN Door. A Novel. By Mary 
E. Stove Bassett. Eignt illustrations by 
Leuise Clarke, and 25 decorative half-title 
peges by Ethel Pearce Clements. Lothrop 
Publishing Company: Boston. Price, $1.50. 
This is a charming romance of the time 

of Louis XIII. The door which gives the 
title to the book leads to a beautiful retired 
garden belonging to the King. In this 
garden is developed a very sweet story. 
The tone of the book is singularly pure and 
elevated, although its power is intense. 
The style is in keeping with the time and 
the nature of the work, and a harmonious 
treatment is given to the production of the 
book with its striking illustrations and 
pleasing pictorial halt title pages introduc- 
ing each chapter. 

REAL SALVATION AND WHOLE-HEARTED 
SERVICE. By R.A. Torrey. F. H. Revell Uo.: 
New York. Price, $1, net. 

This is the second volume of Dr. Torrey’s 
addresses delivered in the revival meetings 
he has been conducting in the larger Eng- 
lish cities. Originally addressed to congre- 
gations ranging trom three to ten thousand, 
and tollowed by a protession of personal 
conversion by thoussnds of hearers, they 
will be read and studied with deepest inter- 
est by ministers and Christian workers in 
Dr. Torrey’s home land. They convey toa 
marked degree the characteristics of the 
preacher, and are full of the homely, prac. 
tical and effective applications of the Gos. 
pel that he knows so well how to make. 
The illustrations are especially pertinent 
and abounding, and the style is of the most 
direct sort possible. Some of the subjects 
are: “* Hell,” “* Heaven,” “* The New Birth,”’ 
** Retuges of Lies,’’ ** Found Out,” “ Win 
ners ot Souls,” ** Unbeliet.’’ Nothing better 
ot this kind bas been issued for a long time. 
YOUNG PECPLE AND WORLD EVANGELIZA- 


TION. By Jobn Franklin Goucher. Jennings 
& Graham: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents, net. 


A briet essay or address (delivered at 
various conventions) designed to stir up 
the Epworth Leagues to do more for the 
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mission cause. We sincerely hope it may 

have wide and deep effect. 

yee Pere ‘Harper & Brother an 
York. Price, $1.50. " 
A summer episode in New EKampshire, in 

which the course of true love bet ween an 
Englishman and an American gir! js di. 
rected and drawn with all of Mr. Howeljy 
practised skill, but is given a decidedly 
unexpected turn. The character delingg. 
tion is most enjoyable, and some of ths 
situations are quite novel. The utter yp. 
reasonableness of a wildly jealous woman 
is strongly depicted, and the comparatiy, 
unreasonableness of the best of women is 
more than hinted at. The quiet, subtle 
humor of the tale is very enjoyable. 

WHo WAS HE? A Concise Dictionary of Gen. 
eral Biograpby. By Edward Latham. &, p 
Dutton & Co. : New York. Price, 50 cents, 
This little pocket volume, four inches by 

three, handsomely bound iu red leather, 

undertakes to answer very briefly, in 1 

pages, the question, ‘‘ Who was he?” jp 

regard to the chief celebrities, British, 

American and Foreign, from the earligs; 

historica) period down to the present time, 

About 5,000 names are given. The selection 

of celebrities is much open to criticism, 

America is but slightly represented -— 

American Methodism not at all, we think, 

Ministers in any land are not considered of 

mach account. Robert Hal), F. W. Robart 

son, Phillips Brooks, and such like have 
no place. Henry Ward Beecher is given, 
and described as “ brother of authoress of 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;’’’ but Mrs. Stowe’s 

name is left out. Abundance of English 

names are given that must be unknown 
save in a small circle, such as (eo, Ky. 
noch, gun manufacturer. 

A TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF MORAL LEssoxs, 
Arranged by A. J. Waldegrave. (Issued for 
the Mora! Instruction League, Strand, Lon- 
don.) E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. Price, 
$1, net. 

An English book, largely based on notes 
of lessons furnished by various teachers 
in elewentary schools. The topics taken 
up are: ** Habits,” ‘‘ Mannere,’’ “ Patriot. 
ism,” ‘* Justice,” ‘“* Truthfulness,’’ * Zeal,” 
* Work,” * Thrift.” They are made very 
interesting, and teachers seeking assist- 
ance in this important branch of their work 
will surely find it in these pages. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Ry a Layman. 
~~ ym & Wagnalis Co.: New York. Price, $l, 
The special fad, or hobby, of this un- 

known layman is the demolition ot the 

denominations and the restoration of the 
original unity of the church. He says: 

**Sectarianism, wherever it exists, is a sil 

of the first magnitude,” and the chief hin- 

drance to the progress of the kingdom of 

God, so that nothing ot any importance 

can be accomplished in mission work o 

otherwise till this huge stumbling- block is 

removed, and all Christ’s people are orgal- 

ically one. The basis of union, he says, 8 

the Word of God. “ Party names are 002- 

demned by inspiration,” and are alt«-gether 

evil. ‘*Human creeds are objectionable 
under any and all circumstances. First, 
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A Thing Worth Knowing 


No need of cutting off a woman’s breast or 4 
man’s cheek or nose in a vain aitempt to cure 
cancer. No use of applying burning plasters ( 
the flesh and torturing those already weak from 
suffering. Soothing, balmy, aromatic ils giv? 
safe, speedy and certain cure. The most hor 
rible forms of cancer of the face, breast, wom) 
mouth and stomach, large tumors, ugly uleert, 
fistula, catarrh, terrible skin diseases, etc., af 
all successfully treated by the applicativ® of 
various forms of soothing Oils. Send for a 000k 
mailed free, giving particulars and prices of 
Olle. Address Dr, W.0, Byx, Kansas City, Mo 
(Cut this.out and send to some suffering 008-) 
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pecause the Christian Scriptures are com- 
plete; sec ond, if a creed contains more 
than the Scriptures, it is not right; third, 
it it contains less than the Scriptures, it is 
not right ; fourth, if it differs in any respect 
trom Scripture, it is not rigbt; fifth, it it is 
precisely like the Scripture, it is not 
needed.” To the declaration that creeds 
are plainer than the Bible, he replies: 
“Then man is either wiser than God or 
more benevolent. Have uninspired men 
views clearer and more definite and less 
awbiguous than those guided and inspired 
py the Holy Spirit? If so, what is the 
yalue of inspiration?” These specimens 
of the author’s reasonings sufficiently show 
ot what mental calibre he is,and howsmall 
his warrant for thrusting his crude, un- 
balanced ideas upon the public. He prob- 
ably has money enough to indulge his 
fancy for seeing himself in print, and he 
undoubtedly means well, but he has no 
panacea for the remedy of the ills of the 
church or of society. The Bible is uot at 
allthe kind ot book he thinks itis. He 
should study it under better teachers. 

WAR OF THE CLASSES. By Jack London. 
The Macmijlan Co.: New York. Price, paper, 
2 cents. 

We have 80 recently spoken of this in its 
bound torm —it was first issued in April — 
that we need only mention the fact of the 
issuing of this cheap edition. 

GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: Their History, 
Meaning, and Assoriation. By Helena Swan. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 
These five hundred pages are filled with 

avast number of names, from Abigail to 

Zx,aniayery large amount of pleasant 

information is gathered concerning them. 

For parents in doubt what to call their 

daughters here is an invaluable assistance. 

THE DRAMATIC FIRST READER. By El!en M. 
Cyr. Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, 35 cents. 
The stories are written in dialogue form, 

and the numerous illustrations by Miss 

Elith B. Brand are very attractive. 





Magazines 





— A considerable number of unusually im- 
portant articles appear in the Contemporary 
Review for August. Among them are: “ Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the Peace of the 
World,” by Fraucis de Pressense ; ; ** The Evolu- 
tion of Religion in France,” by Paul Sabatier ; 
“Canaan in the Century before the Exodus,” 
by A. H. Sayce; and “ The Progress of Ger- 
many and of Greater Germany,” by O. Eltz- 
bacber. The last named shows that while the 
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60,000,000 Germans in Germany are increasing 
in pumber at a surprising rate, the 30,000,000 
Germans outside Germany, who are also in- 
creasing very fast, are rapidly being converted 
into Czechs, Poles, Italians, Hungarians, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
Englishmen, Americans, Canadians, Boers, 
British colonists, etc. Germany, therefcre, in- 
curs enormous losses not only in matertal, but 
also in intellectual, power by the migratory 
tendency of her sons and by their peculiarity of 
easily allowing taemselves to be assimilated 
by Germanic, Latin, or Slavonic nations. Prof. 
Sayce’s article is mainly a repetition cf the 
story of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, but be has a 
rather valuable summing up in the last few 
pages. He hopes for a good deal more light 
from the systematic excavations that are now 
at last being made on the sites of the old 
Canaanitish towns. (Leonard Scott Publica 
tion Company : New Yors.) 


— The Garden Magazine for Sep‘tember 
opens with a page about ‘A Month of Har- 
vest,” and then proceeds, in good season, to ad- 
vise its readers ‘‘ How to have Flowers Earlier 
Next Spring.” Uther leading contributions are: 
*Cucambers and Melons for Summer Use,” 
‘Saving the Garden’s Surplus,” and * Kiher 
Forcing without a Greenhouse.” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co. : New York.) 


— The Nineteenth Century and After has fur 
its August topics articles almost wholly ot Brit- 
ish interest and European sugeestion. One of 
the best is, ‘The Contest for Sea Power: Ger- 
many’s Opportunity.” The author, A. 8. Hurd, 
contends tbat the present craze for more battle- 
ships, which is driving so many nations to im 
mense expenditure, comes mainly from Ger- 
many’s overwrought ambition and refusal to 
hold up in the race. (Leonard Scott Pablice- 
tion Company : New Yorsg.) 


— The August Arena has some good articler, 
and some not so good. Among the former we 
would class one by Rev. R. E. Bisbee on “Sam 
Waker Foss: A New England Poet of the 
Common Life,” and one by Lydia Kingsmill 
Commander on “The Significance of Yellow 
Jourralism,” also “The European Parcels-Post,”’ 
by Hon. J. Henniker Heaton, M. P. Among 
those not to our taste are: “ A Lawyer’s View of 
the Divorce Question ’’ — which differs in this 
case very much from the minister’s view ; a 
violent assault on Rockefeller (a business which 
seems to us is getting rather overdone) ; anda 
still more violent attack on the Ame: ican po) 
icy of occupation in the Philippines is which 
we hear of the nation’s *‘ execrable crimes and 
cruelties’’ there ad nauseam. (Albert Brandt: 
5 Park Square, Boston.) 


— The August Chautauquan is almost wholly 
occupied with Korea —a fully illustrated and 
extended sketch by Rev. Dr. Arthur Judson 
Brown, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. (Chautauqua Press: Chau 
tauqua, N. Y.) 


— Out West for August has interesting illus 
trated articles on “ The Pinacles of San Benito 
County,” * Sacajawea,” and ‘** When the Gates 
were Lifted on the Truckee.” (Out West Maga 
zine Company : Los Angeles, Cal.) 


— The August Records of the Past discusses 
* Arcbhee dlogical Discoveries as Related to the 
Bible,” and “ The Semitic Museum of Harvard 
Uviversity.” (Records of the Past Explorativn 
Society : Washington, D. ©.) 


—The Voice of the Negro for August takes 
up “The Biennial Elections in Liberia;” 
* Cleveland a Representative American City ;” 
and" What the Negro Accomplished in Con- 
gress.’ The latter is especially Uluminative. 
At present, for the first time in a generation, 
the negro is not represented in the national 
councils at Washington. In:the 44th Congress 
the colored members nambered eight. Only 
two have sat in the Senate — Hiram H. Revellx 
of Missiseippi,and Blauche K. Bruce of the 
same State. (Voice of the Negro: Atlanta, Ga.) 





Martha’s Vineyard 


A great throng of people have resorted to Cot- 
tage City for the season — more, it is said, than 
for many years past. The Camp-meeting Asso 
ciation bas held its steady course of religious 
services and maintained its conservative force 
against the adverse influence of the watering- 
pluce epirit. Lectures and entertainments of 
an instructive and elevating tone have been 
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maintained during tre months of July and 
August, and have held in check the dissipating 
effect of such diversions as are common to sim- 
ilar places of resort ; while a succession of able 
and attractive sermons have been delivered 
from the Tabernacle pulpit by clergymen from 
abroad, and churclh music of a high order has 
called great audiences to the services. 

The strong hold which the Camp-meeting 
Association has on public opinion, in its cor- 
porate action and in the men composing the 
body, has appeared on occasions in movements 
affecting public or private morals which it bas 
favored or opposed, as the case has been, Dr, J. 
Wesley Jobnston’s able and spirited leadership, 
as president, standing or moving in the fore- 
front in all good words and works, has given 
great satisfaction, and has infused an element 
of enthusiasm into its secular affairs which 
promises much for the future ; and by personal 
conduct of public and social services has given 
new vigor to the religious movement of the 
place. A feature of the work attended with 
much interest has been the renewal of afternoon 
preaching during camp-meeting week and call- 
ing pastors of churches in the two districts con- 
tiguous to the Vineyard as preachers of two ser: 
mons in each of the week days. Tnese men 
have readily responded and have done valuable 
service, and the immediate effect has been ex- 
cellent. The aim of the entire service for the 
two months has been for evangelistic results, 
For the week of camp-meeting sermons have 
been delivered in the foliowing order: Bishop 
Goodsell, Revs. Dr. John Krantz, R. 8S. Moore, 
R. 8. Cushman, O. L. Griswold. W. A. Luce, 
L. M. Flocken, J. 8. Bridgford, A. E. Legg, W. H. 
Butler, W. I. Ward, Dr. L. B. Hates, F. L. 
Streeter, Dr. F. B. Upham, Dr. B. P. Raymond, 
Dr. J. Wesley Johnston. M. J. TALBOT. 
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oo A. 8mitb,the great German scientist, 

wiose photo appears above cured himself of 
chronic rheumatism in its very worst form after 
suffering for years. and will cure you. All you 
have to do is to fill out the voupon below and 
mailto bim. Every reader of this paper should 
send today. 
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The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 


FROM ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


TVHE Saratoga Springs Sanitarium, formerly known as the Remedial Institute, was 

established, in 1855, by the late Dr. S. S. Strong. Aiter some years of copartnership, 
his son, Dr. S. E. Strong, in 1891 became sole proprietor. In January, 18¢9, Dr. E. A. 
Palmer became associated with Dr. Strong in the menagement of the institution. On 
April 1, 1901, it was incorporated under the name ot “* Dr. Strong’s, The Saratoga Springs 
Sanitarium.”’ 

The appliances of the institution have been supplemented as American medical 
science has contributed, and ase Dr. Strong and his confreres have brought from the other 
side of the water after numerous European tours of observatior. Dr. Strong has always 
also associated with him thoroughly educated and accom plished physicians in the general 
practice of the institution and the specialties which they represent. At all times there 
arein the Sanitarium medical advisers to promptly meet the wants of the patients by 
day or night. 


Advantages of the Sanitarium 


The manifold advantages of the modern Sanitarium as an establishment for the 
scientific treatment of chronic invalids have been widely recognizad by the medical pro- 
fession at large, as well as by the thousands of health-.seekers who need for their com- 
plete restoration valuable and necessary appliances not obtainable at home. 

A Sanitarium furnishes advantages which are indispensable in the management ot 
some cases. There are hygienic conditions over which a physician can have but little 
control except in an institution. It is often essential to remove the patient from the 
cares and anxieties of home and thus secure the benefits of change, not only climate, but 
also treedom from domestic, social and business environments as well as the advantages 
gained by the regulation of diet, exercise and rest. Change alone is of inestimable value 
trom the influence which it has on the mental and physical condition of the patient. 

A great advantage is also had in the daily advice and oversight of careful and com- 
petent physicians. In this Sanitarium the patient has the advantage of the accumulated 
experience acquired in the many years of the Sanitarium’s history in the treatment and 
observation of a large variety of diseases, also the exceptional benefit of the marvelous 
fountains of water and the sunlit tonic and non-malarial atmosphere. 

This institution presents none of the objectionable features of invalidism, and the 
casual observer would not suspect its remedial character from the general air of the 
house, its cheerfulness and its pleasant entertainments. 

It is a home for the weary — those suffering from nervous exhaustion, overtaxed by 
business, domestic or benevolent cares — and a delightiul resting place in this famous 
American Spa, which has so many attractions to prevent introspection. 

A large number of patients come through those who have been restored by its treat- 
ment, and many are sent by physicians in ditterent parts of the country. 

This house is noted tor its delightful recreations afforded by its parlor lectures, musi- 
cales, and other attractive social features. A very notable factis the large percentage ot 
young people found among the guests. 


Location 


The location of the Sanitarium is one of the most charming in this delightful hea lth 
resort. Centrally located, in the eastern part of the village, on the crest of the bill over- 
looking the valley of the Springs. Its sanitary positionis eminent. It possesses all 
the natural advantages of light and air toa marked degree. Circular Street, upon 
which the Sanitarium is situated, is one of the finest avenues in Saratoga, richly orna- 
mented with shade trees. The Sanitarium is within three minutes’ walk of several cf 
the most celebrated of the mineral springs, Hathorn, Congress, Patterson, etc., and ot 
the beautiful Congress Park, the mammoth hotels and other chief points of interest in 
the villaee. 

Sanitarium Buildings 


The buildings, which are of brick, are of a substantial style of architecture, and, with 
the grounds, produce a pleasantand homelike impression upon the observer, and include, 
in addition to the superb and complete appointments of a Sanitarium, all the fittings, 
appurtenances and comforts of a first class hotel. In the main building on Circular 
Street are the principal rooms — public office, reception-hall, library, drawing-room, so- 
cial hall, consulting and other offices ; and running at rigbt angles to this in the rear, to 
the north, is a fine wing containing dining rooms, reading room for gentlemen, and 
many other apartments. Three other stories are devoted to ample and generous sleep 
ing apartments, suites with baths, and the various rooms required for the appliances and 
treatment of the Sanitarium. The windows of the main building and this wing look 
upon a spacious lawn with ample shade. A portivn of the ground is devoted to croquet 
and lawn tennis, and from the extensive pisazzas, which encircle the verdant enclosure, 
the guests enjoy their daily promenade, luoking with pleasure upon the exciting contests 
which add lite and color to the scene. 

Sylvester E. Strong, M. D., is medical director; Elbert A. Palmer, M. D., is secretary 
and manager ; Douglas C. Moriarta, M. D.,and Willism E. Swan, M. D., surgical gyne- 
cologists, with Samuel B. Ward, M.D., and Willis G. MacDonald, M. D., of Albany, 
N. Y., consulting physician and surgeon. 


[The foregoing is not published as an advertisement, and will be a surprise to the managers of 
the Sanitarium. For many years this Senitarium has Seen most heartily commended. The 
sense of gratitude felt because of the benefit recsived by a member of the editor’s family, under 
treatment for pay, prompts this presentation of the institution to our readvurs. The critical med- 
ical skill, the baths, the water of the springs, and the excellent and cheery religious atmosphere, 
have proved the curative agencies needed by many. — Editor ZIon’s HERALD ] 





—— A gentleman riding through a barren 
section of the Southern States saw a lady 
with something like a salt-sifter in her 
hand, shaking it over the country from the 
car window. Several months Jater he 
passed that way and found flowers bloom. 


ing in the desert. He learned that the lady 


was the wife of a prominent physician, and 
that she had been sowing flower seeds trom 
the train,and the ground was brilliant 
with poppies everywhere. Was not that a 
beautiful Christian act? — Christian En 
deavor World. 
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Ten-Million-Dollar Church 


HE ecclesiastical world has been 
moved to astonishment, and a large 

part of it to admiration, by the recent a5, 
nouncement of a gift ct $10,000,000 trom 
John D. Rockefeller to build a huge church 
at Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr, Rocketelle; 
began his career, which will be leit as 4 
living landmark of his philanthropic, reli. 
gious and material work and worth, The 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of Cieye, 
land, of which Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
clergyman in whom Mr. Rocketeller has 
great confidence, is pastor, will be homed 
in the new structure, which will be the 
tallest and biggest church in the world, o 
certainly the biggest Protestant church jy 
the world. The Euclid Avenue Church js 
the first church with which Mr. Rocketelle; 
connected himself, when he was a humble 
grocer’s clerk. Having been superintend. 
ent of its Sunday-school for many years, 
Mr. Rockefeller conceived a strong attach. 
ment for his first ecclesiastical home. The 
Euclid Avenue Church has always been 
* big,” and now will have a wonderful op. 
portunity to expand along lines of spirit. 
ual growth and of ological enterprise, 
While the details of the plan are not yet 
given out, it is understood that, land being 
very valuable in a large city, and the de. 
sirability of harmonizing with the modem 
metropolitan building idea being recog. 
nized, the new church will be a “sky. 
scraper ” style of building, housing not 
only the church proper, and affording an 
auditorium where 4,500 people can be com. 
tortably accommodated, but also providing 
rooms and equipment for every legitimate 
enterprise connected with the outworking 
of a modern church in a populous com. 
munity, embracing many decidedly novel 
and radical lines of religious activity. The 
work taken up will be that which other 
churches have abandoned. The new edi: 
fice will be a church for the individual. 
The idea 1s to make one big family of the 
unattached men and women who live 
down- town — whether they lodge at ex- 
pensive hostelries or in dreary, cheap 
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poarding- houses — who are not vagrants, 
gnd yet are really homeless and lonely. 
pining-rooms, club-rooms and entertain- 
ment rooms are & part of the plan ; and yet 
religion will not be minimized in the new 
eburch, but will inform its every activity. 
The church will not be a mere club, but a 
church first, last and always — though a 
eburch with endless articulations with the 
multitudinous needy life about it in the 
great city of Cleveland. Never before has 
apy one church been the recijient of ten 
million dollars, and the development of 
the huge and holy enterprise which this 
anprecedented gift makes possible, will be 
watched with intense interest by the reli- 
gious world. 





Abraham's Lincoln’s Two Texts 


MONG those who might fairly claim 
A to have known Abraham Lincoln 
were the pupils in a primary and inter- 
mediate school located near the White 
House in Washington, the yard of which 
was separated by a fence trom the rear end 
of the White House grounds. Most of the 
reminiscences of the President which the 
boys carried away with them were small 
events not easy to relate, but such, never- 
theless, as gave to them a growing love for 
the great man who sometimes found recrea- 
tion in watching and applauding their 
sports, and who more than once visited the 
school and addressed the children. One 
incident, however, stoed out distinctly, 
and is described by a witness, one of the 
boys then attending the school. 

One day the teacher gave u« lesson on 
neatness, and asked each boy to come to 
school next day with his boots blackud. 
They all obeyed ; but one of them, John S., 
a poor one-armed lad, brought down upon 
himself no end of ridicule, for he had used 
stove blacking, the only kind of polish 
which his home aflorded. 

Boys are sometimes merciless in their 
ridicule. The poor child, only nine years 
old, and doubly sensitive because of his 
lost arm, tried to be brave, but his lips 
were quivering and the tears were in his 
eyes, when the jsering suddenly stopped, 
lor there, leaning upon the tence and lis. 
tening, stood the President. 

Mr. Lincoln uttered no word of reprooft, 
but entered the school-house, and made 
inquiry of the teacher, He learned that 
John was ason of a dead soldier, and that 
his mother, who had other children, was a 
washer woman, Then he went away, and 
lt Was many days before he came back 
again; but the next morning John was at 
school in a new suit, and with new shoes 
radiant with the best blacking. The change 
was so great the boys hardly recognized 
their companion, whom they plied with 
questions. John replied that the aiternoon 
before the President and Mrs. Lincoln and 
another lady had called at his home in 
their carriage; that the President bad taken 
him to aclothing store and bought him two 
Suite ; and that while he was doing this the 
ladies made inquiries of his mother, which 
later were tollowed jy clothing for the two 
little girls and a supply of coal and gro- 
ceriés. In addition to this information, the 
lad brought to his teacher a scrap of paper 
Containing a verse of Scripture, which Mr. 
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Lincoln had requested to have written on 
the blackboard : 
‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 
me,” 


Some weeks afterward, when Mr. Lincoln 
visited the school again, the verse was still 
there, and the teacher called his attention 
toit. Mr. Lincoln adjusted his spectacles 
and read it; then removed his glasses, and 
wiped them, and the boys thought there 
were tears in his eyes. But he replaced hie 
glasses, and taking a crayon, said: “ Boys, 
I have another quotation from the Bible, 
and I hope you will learn it, and come to 
know its truth as I have known and felt 
it.”’ Then below the other verre he wrote: 


* It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
A. LINCOLN. 


One boy, at least, never forgot it. He is 
now himself a teacher in the public schools, 
and often tells the boys he teaches of the 
two texts which Presideut. Lincoln taught 
to him. and his schoolmates. — Youth’s 
Companion. 





The New Hymnal 


There is something significant in a literary 
way about the new revision of the Methodist 
Hymoal. It is the first revision made since 1878 
and the only one on which the Methodism of this 
country, both North and South, has been united 
since 1848. These are two facts that may well 
be borne in mind in considering the new Hym- 
nal and its literary characteristics as com pared 
with previous collections. We’ are struck by 
the distinguished list of poets whose works go 
to make up the volume. Many of the greatest 
Eaoglish writers have furnished important con- 
tributions to devotional verse that have become 
beloved of the church, and these have been 
more liberally appropriated in the new Hym- 
nal than ever before by one of the most nu- 
merous and essentially popular denomina- 
tions. Literary excellence is doubtless not 
the first quality that is or should be sought 
in hymns; but we do not suppose that any- 
body today would seriously maintain that the 
impressiveness and hopefulness and the relli- 
gious value of a hymnal are any the less, but 
rather the greater, because of high literary 
quality. For this queJity, if it means anything 
ot value at all, includes dignity and elévation 
of idea invested;in language of beauty and 
power. It is a fact to be reckoned with that the 
poetry of such men is to be diffused through 
the country in vast editions, and is to be scru- 
ticized and cherished and remembered as not 
much poetry is nowadays.— New York Times 
(Saturday Review of Books). 





Training School Exrdowment 


Through the generosity of Mrs. G. F. Swift, 
the Chicago Training School is enricbed with 
an additional $5,000 to its endowment fund. Mr. 
Swift was a large man, and everything he did 
was done on a large scale. Before his death he 
had been making plans to give $200000 to 
various institutions, and had conferred with 
his wife about the matter. His sudden death 
interrupted the plan, but, true to her trust, 
Mrs. Swift bas distributed this money in har- 
mony with his expressed wishes. 

This school for the preparation of young 
women for mission-fields came to its twentieth 
year without a dollar of endowment. But the 
work is now so large (hundreds of young 
women applying who are not able wholly to 
pay their way), and the demands of the church 
are so urgent, that it has been decided that the 
school needs endowment. One hundred thou 
sand dollars is the least sum tbat can be con- 
sidered. Of this amount $15,000 is now in hand, 
and it is confidently believed that the other 
$85,000 will be secured in due time. Where can 
any one place money with better hope of good 
returns? The small sum of $2,000 put on inter- 
est at five per cent. actually endows a perpet- 
ual scholarship, furnishing the student not only 
entrance fee, but board and lodging as well, for 
ap entire year. 

Now, dear reader, can you not help to secure 
the rest of this much-needed endowment? We 
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ask you to give what you can yourself. More- 
over, we ask, us a special favor, that you send 
us at once the name and address of every per- 
son Of your acquaintance who is able to help us 
in securing the whole amount. Address, 
J.S. MEYER, Supt., 
4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





LETTER FROM HOLLAND 
REV. GEORGE W. MANSFIELD. 


AM here in the old commercial city of 
Rotterdam, and as I sat at the table in 
the Grand Hotel at dinner last night, the 
director of our party handed me ZIon’s 
HERALD, which had been torwarded to me 
from London. It was dated July 26 — just 
a month from the day I left Lynn tor my 
Eastern trip. It seemed like an old friend, 
for the paper came into my father’s home 
betore I did, and I handled it betore I 
could read it, and have read it ever 
since I was able to read anything. It 
seemed like a call from one of my dearest 
early friends. 

Now I have begun, let me say just a word 
more of my wanderings. I came here yesa- 
terday from Leyden, with which New Eng- 
land is so closely connected by the Pil- 
grims. I was interested in a visit to the 
old University, which has made for itself a 
record by its long list of scholarly men. On 
Sunday morning my old habit of church- 
going came upon me, and [ said: ‘* Where 
shali I go? ”’ for there is no preacher in the 
city speaking English. I said to my four- 
teen companions at the breakfast table, ‘* I 
think I will zo to St. Peter’s Church this 
morning,” and invited them to go with me, 
and they accepted and were all there. It 
was a great building, the vestibule of 
which would take in two or three small 
churches. We found some difficulty in 
vetting in to sit, tor, strange to say, this 
Protestant Church charged ten Dutch centr 
to enter. Getting over that difficulty, we 
tound ourselves in the pew occupied by the 
professors of the University (they are ab- 
sent on vacation), a very excellent place to 
hear. Our difficulty in getting entrance 
had made us a bit late. We were in the 
extreme seat of the house in front of the 
speaker’s desk, and over that immense 
church we could scarcely see a vacant seat, 
and I think two thousand persons were 
waiting quietly tor the Gospel. 

Atter the introductory services, a fine- 
looking man arose and with dignity and 
force commenced addressing his attentive 
audieuce. After speaking some twelve 
minutes he paused and announced a hymn, 
and as the audience began singing (for all 
sang) eight men at the right of the speaker 
filed out and took 9ach a bag off a hook at- 
tached to a slim pole some eight feet long, 
and began passing through the audience. 
The hymn closed, but the eight men 
worked steadily on. The preacher arose 
again to speak (for he gave the sermon in 
instalments), and entered earnesily on his 
sermon. But the eight men were just as 
earnestly at work gathering the shekels. 
This section ot the sermon must have been 
thirty minutes at least (some said more), 
and still the money gatherers were patiently 
and systematically at work. Toney had 
visited my pew and that of my neighbors 
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three times and some pews five times. An- 
otherfhymn was sung, and still the eight 
patiently plied their vocation. The preacher 
arose for the third section of the discourse 
with as much dignity and earnestness as 
before. Soon after, the eight began to re- 
tire one after another till the collection 
ceased. A- friend with me who could 
understand the language quite a little said 
the sermon was excellent and had unity. 

I was asked it I did not think the people 
were exhausted by such a collection. I 
replied I had no evidence of it, tor that 
audierce toa person responded with money 
every time they had an opportunity (except 
the Americans.) I did say, however, that 
I thought the eight men who had handled 
those long poles so dexterously for torty 
minutes were exhausted. 1 was favorably 
impressed with an audience that could bear 
a service of that kind tor two hours, and be 
patient. No one seemed restless'’and no 
one leit, and some were standing during 
the entire service. [asked myselt how a 
service of that kind would have impressed 
a New England audience filled with young 
men and women as that audience wae. 

This old church bears on its side a large 
bronze tablet placed there by American 
Congregationalists in hoaor of Rev. John 
Robinson, who prayed tor the Pilgrims as 
they departed, and whose body lies under 
this historic church. 

I have been today to the “ Town of Will- 
iam the Silent,’ and saw the place where he 
was shot; but that did not impress me as 
mucb as the fact that my feet were so near 
the spot where the Pilgrims stood and bade 
farewell to their friends to go to New Eng- 
land and make us what we never could 
have been without them. This town was 
Delit, from which the Pilgrims sailed to 
America. 


THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District. 


Weirs Camp-meeting. — The 33d session of tLe 
camp-meeting of the Winnepesaukee Camp- 
meeting Asscciation, which was held ai the 
Weirs, Augovet 14-19, under the direction of Pre- 
siding Elder Curl, proved one of the most helpful 
held in sears. It was largely attended, and 
was characterized by deep spiritual preaching. 
The visit of Rev. Dr. A. B. Kendig, of South- 
bridge, Mass., to this camp meeting will long be 
remembered. His two sermons were masterly 
presentations of the claims of Christ and made 
@ profound impression upon clergy and laity 
alike. It was a scene to etir the emotiozs to see 
those who bad evidenced a desire to give their 
entire self to God, walk by the clergy, grasping 
them by the hand, the whole congregation sing- 
ing. There were sober people and smiling folks, 
and there were those in tears. It was grand. 

The first part of the worm the weather was 


crown STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set in August and September will give a full 
crop next June. Our new metbod of growing 
them gives fine roots. send for catalogue. 

C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 














FOR SALE -- A FEW GOOD SECOND-HAND 


Pipe and Reed Church Organs. Address, giving 
size of audience room, organ space, and approx- 
imate amount of money to be expended, 


ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 


FOR SAL Portable wooden-pipe organ, ma- 
hogany case, suitable for smal! 
church or Sunday school room. Also, large 
black walnut bookcase, mahogany bed, and oil 
ay of Niegara. Address, M.C. L., care 
ION’S HERALD. 








Tenant for furnace-beated apurt- 

ment — 81x rooms and batb, elec- 

tric ligbts, bot and cold water, 

splendid view of Neponset River; one minute 

from Central Ave. depot on Shawmut Branch, 

and two minutes from Elevated. Mature ten- 
ants preferred. Address 

Rev. DANIEL STEELE, 
Eliot St., Milton, Mass. 
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very unpropitious, It rained hard, Neverthe- 
less the attendance was large, and when it 
cleared some of the congregations that came out 
taxed very severely the Jarge auditorium. The 
meetings began Monday afternoon with a ser- 
mon by Kev. A. H. Reed, of West Thornton, and 
closed Friday night, Rev J. M. Frost, D. D., of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., being the preacher. It 
might be said of the preaching throughovot the 
wees that it was of the kind to awaken convic- 
tion, give new visions aad inspire. There was 
nothing of the controversial about it ; the peo- 
ple were fed. Never has Presiding Eider Curl 
been more fortunate in his choice of beipers. 

A feature which was greatly enjoyed this year 
was the morning watch, carried on each day at 
8 30, in charge of Rev. A. B. Rowell, of Bristol. 
It prepared the attendants most admirably for 
the services of the day. Mr. Rowell considered 
these themes: ‘ The Holy Spirit for Disciples,” 
“ The Holy Spirit and Love,” ‘* The Holy Spirit 
and Power,’ “The Holy Spirit and Service.” 
The preachers, aside from those already men- 
tioned, were: Rev. Wm. Magwood, Rumney ; 
Rev. W. B. Locke, Colebrook; Rev. Thomas 
Whiteside, Laccaster; Rev. A. &. Draper, 
Groveton ; Rev. C. W. Martin, Penacook ; Miss 
Clara Collier, for the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society ; Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, Plymouth ; 
Rev. C. C. Garland, Claremont; Rev. K. C. 
Strout, Concord; Rev. E. BE. Reynolds, Frank- 
lin Falls ; and Rev. John Watson, Lisbon. Rev. 
D. J. 8mitb, of North Stratford, the oldest man 
in the Couference who is in the active work, 
conducted the love feast Friday morning. At 
the annual meeting of the Association the old 
board of officers wus unanimously re-elected. 

E. C. E. D. 


BAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Friendship. — Under the efficient leadership 
of Rev. C. F. Butterfield, this church is enj>y- 
ing a successful summer season. The audi- 
ences have been encouragingly large, inasmuch 
as the church is popular not only with the res- 
identa of the village, but also with the visiting 
aAummer people,among whom are a consider- 
able aumber of Methodists and Congregation- 
alists. By their assistance, On a recent even- 
ing, almost $50 was procured through a concert 
and candy gale, the money to be the nucleus 
fora pianofund. Several clergymen have been 
spending their vacations here, and have been of 
service by preaching or making addresses. Dr. 
J. M. Leonard gave an inspiring sermon; the 
new agent for the Deaconess Hospital, Mr. 
Theodore Hildreth, made an interesting pres- 
entation of his important cause; and Rev. 
F. H. Morgan not only preached an earnest and 
interesting sermon, in his pleasant, hearty 
style, but presented the interests of ZION's 
HERALD in 80 winning a manner as to gain 17 
subscribers to the paper. His summer work 


among the churches of Eastern Maine has been 
very successful and he has made many pew 
friends for our excellent church popes: In all 
work connected with this churc . Butter- 
field bas proved himself a faithful, popular 
pastor, and ao earnest, thoughtful preacher. 


CHURCH REGISTER 











HERALD CALENDAR 


Eropire Grove Camp-meeting, 
Laurel Park Grove-meeting, 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 
Groveton Ca np-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 4 
East Machlas Camp-meeting, Aug. 29 Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 4.8 
New Bedford Dist. Ep. League Convention, 


Aug. 24-Sept. 4 
Aug. 27-Sept. 4 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 


County St. Church, New Bedford, Sept. 26 27 
Deaconess Hospital Bazaar, Mechanics’ 
Bullding, Boston. Novy, 7=1@ 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. H. B. King, 39 Appleton St., Maiden, Mars, 





NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the Km 
pire Grove Camp-meeting Association will be 
held on the camp-ground, Saturday, Sept. 2, at 
1 p. m., for the election of officers and to trans- 
act any other business that may come before 
said meeting. 

O. L. STONE, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS AID SOCIB- 
TY. — The first meeting of the season, and a 
very important one, will be held in the Commit- 
tee Room, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Tuesday, 
Sept. 5, at 2o’clock. Rev. George H. Spencer, o 
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China Dinner Ware 


Inteuding purchasers will find an ex. 
tensive exhibit in the Dinner Set Depart. 
ment. 

All grades, from the ordinary, costing 
from eight dollars per set up to eight hun. 
dred dollars, up through the middle val. 
ues to the costly family services from the 
Worcester Royal, Mintons, Haviland, 
Ridgways, Canton China, etc. '{n sets or 
parts of sets as required. 

Many of our designs are stock patterns, 
which can be matched for years to come 
—an advantage appreciated by experi. 
enced housekeepers. Other patterns we 
have are not duplicated. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) will 
be seen superb paintings on porcelain 
from Vienna, Paris and Staffordshire, 
also costly plates, bric-a-brac, etc. 

An importation of Russian decorated 
Porcelain now on view from the cele- 
brated Kornilow Pottery in St. Peters. 
burg. In another importation is a line of 
attractive specimens from the famous 
Makuzu Pottery near Yokohama, Japan, 
interesting to collectors of rare pottery. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) is an 
extensive display of all grades, from the 
ordinary up. Seekers tor Wedding Wifts 
will find an extensive stock to choose 
from, all values. 

Our exhibit on the several floors was 
never larger, more valuable and compre 
hensive at this season than now. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. In the 
series of historical plates lately added to 
are Roosevelt, Grant, Lincoln ; also new 
subjects of historical scenes. Booklet 
mailed on application. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 

One price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold on equal quality if 
we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China and Glass Merchants 
420 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars markea “ Federal Street ’’ may 
taken from either railway station to the door. 


——— 
Everett, will speak. Each delegate is requested 
to secure a large attendance from her ohare 
and every one is urged to be present to comple ‘ 
arrangements for the Deaconess Hospital 4 
gaar,to be held Nov. 7, 8,9 and 10,in Paul 
vere Hall, Mechanics’ Building. 

ADELAIDE B, SLACK, Cor. See: 


Maiden, Mass. 











NOTICE, — Correspondents who wrote ~~ 
ing home to child are informed that the child 
now temporarily under care of one of the Fre# n 
Air Societies. AJ offers will be considered 82 
decision made known as soon as possibile. 

(REV.) R. T. FLEWELLING, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Old World Letter 

Continued from page 1093 
—— 
of one of the leading Anglo Indian papers: 
“If a future commander-in chief were to 
order the Sikh regiments to have their hair 
cut, there is apparently no one who could 
say him nay.’ This supposition regarding 
the Sikhe does not seem extravagant when 
it is remembered that Lord Kitchener, but 
tor the opposition of the viceroy aud the 
“ military member” of the council, had 
reverted to the old system of making native 
troops build their own huts. Great changes 
in India are likely to result trom this rad- 
ical alteration in the policy of the Home 
Government. 





Temperance Wave Spreading 


Friends of temperance in England are 
encouraged by the gain tbat anti-drink 
sentiment is making in the British Isles. 
This increase ot temperance interest is no 
doubt due in part to economic conditions, 
the present tightness of money and the 
high rate of the income tax constraining 
the public to spend only about half as much 
on wines as it tormerly did. In 1899 there 
were consumed in Great Britain 16,661,000 
gallons of wines and 44,413,918 gallons of 
spirits, and in 1908, 13,942,000 gallons of 
wines and 41 884,052 gallons of spirits, 
while in 1904, 11990,000 gallons ot 
wines and 40,806,176 gallons ot spirits were 
consumed. Apart trom economic reasons 
the causes of the decreasing consumption ot 
strong drink are to be found in the striking 
and reiterated condemnation of the use ot 
alcohol by some of the most influential 
medical authorities, and in the tashion set 
by a large number of American visitors, 
who show a strong preference for iced tem- 
perance drinks. The total abstinence prac 
tice of the majority of the labor leaders is 
also beginning to tell on the laboring 
classes and members of trades-unions, 
many of whom are beginning to realize 
that “ teetotalism ’ — that much-ridiculed 
practice —is an important stepping-stone 
to progress. 


Perpetualizing the Barnardo Work 


Dr. Barnardo, who for a time was treated 
coldly, as a visionary, by a section of the 
British public, but is now generally recog. 
nized as one of the great philanthropists ot 
the age, is sixty years old aud in feeble 
health. For forty years the “ father of no- 
body’s children,” the rescuer ot almost in. 
numerable waits, has struggled to carry on 
a gigantic work for the “ drift children,” 
with practically no assured income. He 
has been a magnificent beggar — for others 
—buta Barnardo is not immortal, though 
his work may be; and so a number otf 
prominent men and women, including 
statesmen, churchmen, dissenters, philan- 
thropists and people generally of the 
Shaitesbury and Gordon types, have 
started a movement tor the collection ot a 
fund whose income shall be sufficient to 
Secure the permanency of Dr. Barnardo’s 
philanthropic organization when he him. 
self hus gone to his reward. 


Russia and Reform 


In Russia the principle of “ reform ”’ ap- 
pears just now to be more or less success- 
fully combating the recrudescence of revo- 
lation. The prisons in various parts of 
Russia are crowded with respectable citi- 
2608 arrested on suspicion of being in sym- 
Dathy with the revolutionaries, “‘ muti- 
neers’ are being executed, and zemstvos 
are closely watched by suspicious gen 
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darmes, while the Czar and his ministers 
continue to promise reform and to set dates 
— always well in the future — for its prac. 
tical introduction in the shape of a national 
assembly. The old Baliguine scheme has 
been mercilessly criticised by the advo 
cates of reform, on the ground that it con 
forms to the bureaucratic principle, and 
tails to provide legislative initiative to the 
representatives of the nation or to place the 
control of public expenditure in the hands 
of the people. The bureaucracy ot Russia 
appears to be slowly getting its eyes open, 
and is coming to realize that revolution 
can be retarded or avoided only by reform. 


Esperantists in Congress 


The new language, “ Esperanto,’”’ is now 
spoken, it is claimed, by 250000 people of 
different natioralities. Dr. Zamenhof, ot 
Warsaw, the inventor of the ianguage, re- 
ceived a great ovation on the occasion ot the 
gathering recentiy at Boulogne for their In 
ternational Congress of 2,000 students oi 
the new tongue, trom all over Europe. Or. 
Zamenhot’s hymn relating to international 
harmony was sung (in Esperanto) begin- 
ning: 

* En lw mondo venis nova sento, 
Tra la mondo iras forta voko;” 


which may be treely translated : 


‘* Into the world a new sentiment has come, 
Around the globe goes a mighty voice.” 


The language — by those who have taken 
the trouble to study it —is described as 
rather monotonous, all rouns ending in 
**o’’ and all adjectives in * a,’’ and the ac- 
cent always falls on the penultimate. En. 
terprising tradesmen in Boulogne took ad 

vantage ot the ussembling of the Congress 
to produce a new drink — it is to be hoped 
a temperance beverage —- called “* Esperan- 
tine,” and to prepare for sale * Zamenhot 
Lozenges.” It is a curious impulse which 
leads some people to go about to invent a 
new language before they have learned per- 
tectly to speak their own. 


British and French Relations 


The warm reception given to the British 
naval officers who visited Paris on the oc- 
casion ot the national féte last July, when 
ata grand military luncheon the praises oi 
King Edward were sounded, and, accord. 
ing to M. Gaston Thomson, the French 
Minister otf Marine, a tresh proot was given 
‘of the reciprocal sympathy ’’ which pre 
vails between England and France, fitting 
ly prepared the way tor the enthusiastic 
demonstrations of mutual good will which 
have attended the visit of the French fivet 
to. England. As the French warships 
passed into the Svlent, and took up an an 
chorage immediately opposite the lines ot 
the Channel fleet, the British bands played 
the ** Marseillaise ’? and the French bands 
**God save the King.’’ At dark the fleets 
were brilliantly illuminated, and there 
were displays of fireworks, of which the 
French had brought large cargoes. The 
fleet was reviewed by King Edward in 
Portsmouth harbor, and any aumber of 
complimentary speeches were made on 
both sides. The flying of the tri-color on 
board Nelson’s old flagship, the ** Victory,” 
was a Significant incident of the occasion, 
symbolizing a remarkable change in na- 
tional interrelations since the fateful battle 
ot Trafalgar. 


Wesleyan Methodist Conference 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
which met at Bristol, developed a number 
ot surprises. The important matters ot the 
Young People’s Department, the enlarge. 
ment of the leaders’ meeting, and the 
basis of church membership, were passed 
by for another year, and the chiei interest 
ot the sessions centred,as in the Bristol 
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Conference of 1890, in a controversy aftect- 
ing the Mission House. The report on 
Book Room affairs showed that the work of 
the year has been phenomenal. The Hymn- 
book has had a sale of more than a million 
and a half,and more than a quarter ot a 
million copies of the Tune book have been 
sold. As the result of a great deal of hard 
work by the whole publication staff the 
profits had been quite satis{actory, although 
the Magazine has fallen to a circulation of 
5 000 a month — lower than it has ever been 
betore. It was agreed that the sum of $50,- 
000 be appropriated towards the formation 
ot a capital account for the working of the 
publishing hduse. The delegates to the 
Conference returned to their homes singing 
prvises of the courtesy, kindness and hos- 
pitality of the Bristol Methodists. Bristol 
has always been a popular gathering place 
for«the Conference, and will be even more 
so in the years to come. 


General Booth’s Tour 


The venerable leader of the Salvation 
Army has always been fertile in resource 
as well as energetic and self-sacrificing in 
religious work. General Booth has always 
sought to prevent his helpers from becom- 
ing mere imitators of the stereotyped 
methods of others, and has developed origi- 
nality of resource as a distinctive mark of 
the great organization he commands. 
Fresh devices and media are all the while 
being employed by the Salvation Army. 
The General himself, who has been well 
described as a ‘* veritable connoisseur’? in 
social and spiritual agencies, is now mak- 
ing a tour in his motor. car, or rather with a 
Small squadron of cars (if that is the word) 
over the couatrysides ot Old England. 
Every where he goes he receives the warm- 
est welcome from all classes and connec- 
tions. Many interesting and pathetic little 
incidents marked the progress of the Gen- 
éral’s triuraphal white car with its red 
whee's, escorted by five other cars carrying 
officers and press correspondents. It is 
startling to learn that this aged propagan- 
dist ot the Gospel, only just home from 
Australia, is already anticipating a tour 
through Japan. 


German Attitude toward England 


Tne Germans have been watching in no 
very happy trame:f mind the‘ peaceful 
invasion” of Great Britain by the naval 
representatives of France. For some time 
past the German press has been keeping up 
an anti English propaganda, and while the 
apprehensions aroused in Germany with 
regard to the sending of the British Chan- 
nel fleet for an autumn cruise in the Baltic 
have somewhat subsided, a feeling of sullen 
rancor continues, showing that Germany is 
highly sensitive to any movement on the 
part of Great Britain. The comments on 
British affairs made by the Pan-German 
and anti Semitic press are very caustic. 
The Morocco incident did not arouse 
against France the bitter feeling that has 
been lately exhibited towards England — a 
hostile sentiment due largely to irritation 
over the failure to shake the Anglo French 
entente. Only a meeting between King 
Edward and Emperor William will avail, 
it would seem, to check the growing es- 
trangement between Germany and Eng- 
land. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilia cures radically — that is, 
it removes the roots of disease. That’s better 
than lopping the branches. 
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OBITUARIES 





The stars are in the sky all day; 

But when the sun has gone away, 

And bovering shadows cool the west 
And cali the sleepy birds to rest, 

And heaven grows softly dim and dun, 
Into its darkness one by one 

Steal fortb those starry shapes all fair — 
We say steal forth, but they were there! 
There all day long, unseen, unguessed, 
Climbing the sky from east to west. 
The angels saw them where they hid, 
And so, perhaps. the eagles did, 

For they can face the sharp sun-ray, 
Nor wink, por need to look away ; 

But we, blind mortals, gazed from far, 
And did not see a single star. 

I wonder if the world is full 

Of other secrets beautiful, 

As iittle guessed, as hard to see, 

As this sweet starry mystery ! 

Do angels veil themselves in space, 
And make tbe sun their hiding place? 
Do bright wings flash as spirits go 

On beavenly errands to and fro — 
While we, down-looking, never guess 
How near our lives they crowd and press ? 
If so, at life’s set we may see 

Into the dusk steal nviselessly 

Sweet faces that we used to Know, 

Dear eyes like stars that softly glow, 
Dear bands stretched out to point the way, 
And deem the night more fair than day. 


— Susan Coolidge. 





Denton. — Mrs. Lucy Ann Denton was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., April 19, 1827, and died at 
East Toronto, Oatario, July 2, 1905, in her 79th 
year. She was the daughter of John and Lucy 
Locke, and lived in Cembridge until her mar- 
riage to George T. Denton, April 11, 1847, when 
they made their home in Newton, in which 
town most of their married life was spent. 

Her husband,when in a backslidden condition, 
was awakened by a startling providence, and 
shared in a remarkable revival at Newton 
Upper Falls during the pastorate of Rey. Zach- 
ariah Mudge, attencing meetings for some 
ninety aights accompanied by his wife. This 
was the beginnirg to them both of active mem- 
bership in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The present society at Newtonville originated 
in prayer meetings held in their home, and 
subsequently they were helpfully connected 
with the societies at Auburndale and at Newton 
Lower Falls. With prayerful sympathy she 
nobly supported her busband as leader of the 
Newton praying bands, whose services were 
signally blessed of God. 

Her home was the realm of her strongest in- 
flaence and of her chief activities. A model 
housekeeper, industrious and devoted, she has 
been an inspiration to her four daughters, all of 
whom grew to womanhood. Her hospitality 
was greatly enjoyed by .many a preacher and by 
many another. Upon the death of her hus- 
band in 1880 she made her home for over twenty 
years with her daughter, the wife of Rev. Will- 
ard T. Perrin, of the New England Conference, 
and shared in tleir itinerant experiences, be- 
coming 2,member of the societies served by 
them. During these years she has ever been a 
beloved member of the household, deeply and 
affectionately interested in their work. A con- 
siderable portion of the last few years has been 
spent at the home of her daughter, Mrs, W. E. 
H, Massey, in Toronto. An invalid for many 
years, five yeara ago she was stricken with a 
paralytic) shock, the shadow of which has 
clouded her iife until its close, although she re- 
markably recovered from the first stroke. Dur- 
ing these months of increasing weakness she 
received most terder and unremitting care. 

W hen a girl of a dczen years she publicly be- 
gan a Christian life, but not receiving proper 
encouragement, her religious life was not pro- 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
38 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
snformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is 28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880, 











ZION’S HERALD 


aounced until with ber husband sbe united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Newton Upper Falls. Thencetorward the lamp 
of her piety was ever trimmed and buraing. 
The Bible was the book of her reading, and 
much time was given to private prayer. Her 
children and children’s children were borne to 
God by name and often made subjects of ear- 
nest entreaty. Her conversation was In heaven, 
and nothing pleased her more than news of vic- 
tories of the Cross of Christ. She was intensely 
interested in the prosperity of Zion, and wasa 
reader of ZION’S HERALD to the time of her de- 
cease. 

Her eldest daughter, Anna — an invalid from 
childhood and consequently very near to her 
mother — was released from earthly infirmities 
many years ago. Three daughters survive to 
mourn their loss — Mrs. Willard T. Perrin and 
Mrs. Fannie EK. Carter, of Boston, and Mrs. W. 
E. H. Massey, of Toronto. Eight grandchildren 
affectionately cherish her memory. 

On a glorious Sabbath afternoon — July 2, 
1905 — her spirit passed from the beauties of 
Dentonia Park to the Paradise of God. Her 
physical form, attractive in the charm of its 
calm repose, was laid to rest in Newton ceme- 
tery. Funeral services were conducted at Den. 
tonia Park by Rev. J. A. Rankin, pastor of the 
Central Methodist Church of Toronto, and in 
the chapel of the cemetery at Newton by Rev. 
W.G. Richardson, of Springfield, a former pas- 
tor and long-time friend of the family. 

W. T. PERRIN. 

Ward. — Jemima Boitwood Brewer, daughter 
of William Brewer and Jemima Bliss, was born 
in Wilbraham, Dec. 8, 1823; was married in 
Wilbraham, Jan. 24, 1819, to Samuel Lyndon 
Ward, of Fairhaven ; died in Cambridge, Aug. 
1, 1905; and was buried in New Bedford, Aug. 5, 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the oldest member of her family. * 


Wetherell. — Lyman A. Wetherell was born 
in Oxford, Mass., and passed to bis reward, 
Nov. 25, 1904, at th: age of 81 years and 10 
months. 

Mr. Wetherell spent his life on the old home- 
stead in the west part of the town of Oxford. 
He was an officer in the Methodist Episcopal 
Cnurcu for over sixty years. He was converted 
in early life, uniting witb the church at the age 
of nineteen. At the age of twenty-seven he 
married Miss Olive Rich, who, with a son and 
daughter, survives him. He was fur several 
years class leader, and leaves a record of faith- 
ful service, the universal testimony being that 
Mr. Wetherell was one of the bestof men. He 
was a constant subscriber to ZION’Ss HERALD 
for over sixty years. 

Mr. Wetherel!l was called suddenly. He had 
been in his usual health until the morning of 
his death. Owing to his living at a distance 
from the church, and the ill-health of his wife, 
he attended church only occasionally during 
the last ten years of his life ; but his faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ was firm totheend. To such 
a life is promised the “ abundant entrance’’ 
into the kingdom of the blest above. 


I. A. MESLER. 





Pifield.— Miss Mary Fifield was born in 
Washington, R. I., in 1828, and died in Centre- 
ville, R. 1L., July 8, 1905, 

Her father was Rev. Moses Fifield, a member 
of the New England Southern Conference, who 
because of physical disability abandoned the 
itinerancy in 1824, settled in Centreville, and 
became a father to the Methcdist Church there. 
Three daughters and a son, Dr. Moses Fifield, 
Jr., 80 well known throughout the Pawtuxet 
Valley, who died a few years ago, with their 
children, form a large part in this church’s 
history. From childhood Miss Fifield was very 
religious, joining the church at fourteen years 
of age. Her father dying when she became a 
young woman, a remarkable experience came 
to her: She falt it her call and duty to continue 
family prayer as was her father’s custom, but to 
pray in the presence of others was a very great 
trial. She yot the victory, however, and broke 
out in most fervent petitions. The Holy Spirit 
from that time made her singularly power- 
ful in prayer, whether at prayer or class-meet- 
ing, or in the homes of the people, for as a vis- 
iting helper her pastors foand her most useful, 
especia)ly in the North Centreville Mission dis- 
trict. Her gift and unction in prayer was in 
itself a tide of spiritual energy, uplifting to 
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all present. In ber early womanhood days gh. 
was quite sickly, but as she grew stronger she 
took up church work, and for many years was 
the efficient superintendent of the primary de. 
partment in the church and afterwari in the 
Mission Sunday school. 

Miss Fifisid was a very generous soul. In 
purse her invariable rule was to give one tenth 
to the Lord’s work, but her time and talents 
were dedicated entirely to His service, Siz 
was an intelligent and sympathetic hearer, , 
great reade:, very edifying in company, with 
the family characteristics of keen observation, 
independence and originality of thougnt, 
strong convictions, decided opinions, ever 
ready with a bright and witty thought and in. 
cident to fasten her point with ber friends. [py 
the social meetings her intelligent testimony 
was always very impressive. Her Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures was remarkable. 

During her last sickness, which was for about 
a month, she quoted very many passages to 
friends and pastor, showing that she had the 
blessed reality of the Lord her portion forever, 
“My anchor holds,” she would look up and say 
with great confidence when nearing the end. 
*Do not try to keep me here. My work is 
done.” Rarely is so triumphant a death wit- 
nessed. She talked familiarly of death and 
gave every direction concerning the funeral, 
During her last ten days she suffered greatly, 
but quietly her spirit slipped away. 

The funsral was from the Fifield homestead 
in Centreville on Tuesday, July 11, Kev. D. A. 
Whedon, D. D,and Rev. J. H. Bucgey, former 
pastors, with the present one, conducting the 
service. Her nephews acted as pall-vearers, 
laying her to res} in the family lot alongside 
the church she loved so well. 

E. P. PHREANER,. 


Houghton.— On July 26, 1905, John Clarkson 
Houghton, one of Lynn’s best-kuO wn and bigh- 
ly-respected citizens, passed quietly into the 
world of iight. He was the son of Cyrus and 
Elizabeth E. (Martin) Houghton, and was born 
in Lynn, July 1, 1825. 

Educated in the public schools of Lynn and 
in Wilbraham Academy, he became in young 
manhood recognized for his thoughtful and 
trustworthy life. Positions of honor and re- 
sponsibility fell to him in the government of 
his native city and in ibe State legislature. 
Most notable was his connection with the Lynn 
Pablic Library, which he served fourteen years 
as a trustee and twenty-seven years as librarian. 
The latter office he resigned because of failing 
health, June 1, 1904. He had the great joy of 
seeing this beneficent institution grow from a 
comparatively small library into a splendid 
collection, and from cramped quarters into one 
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of the most commodious and beautiful library 
structures in the State. 

Mr. Houghton was a Methodist by training 
and by intelligent conviction. When a md of 
seven his father led him by the hand to the first 
Sunday-school in South St. Church, and for 
seventy-five years he remained a member of 
this school, filling many offices, and was en- 
rolled on its teaching Staff at the time of his 
death. When sixteen years old be united with 
South St. Church, was for many years on its 
official board, was especially interested in mis- 
sions, and rounded out sixty-six years of help- 
ful and acceptable church life, 

It is not possiole to suitably characterize in a 
few sentences this venerable and greatly-loved 
man. Withability to speak clearly and force- 
fully, he yet seldom expressed himself in pub- 
lic. Retiring almost to timidity, he was at the 
same time firm and determined in bis attitude 
on moral questions. He joyfully supported the 
church and its benevolent schemes. He was 
disciplined to a stately courtesy, that em pha- 
sized the true gentleness of his heart and life. 
His acquaintance with literature was wide and 
intimate; his library was stored with the choic- 
est books. In his personal character and social 
influence be was a product of which any caurch 
or community migbt be justly proud. 

Faneral services were held at the Suuth St. 
church on Fyiday afternoon, July 28. Revs. J. 
W. Higgins, of Worcester, and Samuel Jackson, 
of Melrose, delivered heartfelt and suitable 
tributes to his life and work. Every living 
minister who has served this church would 
gladly have paid similar tribute if it were pos- 
sible, for he was always the preachber’s friend. 


Cc. W. BLACKETT. 


Harris. — Joseph Harms was born in Cumber- 
land, Maine, Dec. 8, 1828 and died at his home 
in his native town, July 26, 1905, after an illness 
of ten days. 

He was the only son of Joba and Rosanah 
Mabery Harris, and the last of a family of five 
children. Except a few years in childhood, his 
life was spent in the neighborhood where he was 
born. When a young man he learned the ship 
carpenter’s trade, but in later life gave his atten- 
tion to farming. On Jan. 14, 1858, Mr. Harris 
was wedded to Miss Mary Ellen Duran, daugh- 
ter of Elisha Sawyer and Eunice Skillin Du- 
ran,of Cumberland. The mserriage ceremony 
was performed in the home which he had pre- 
pared for his bride, and where the forty seven 
years of their married life were spent. In 1885, 
under the labors of Rev. W.P. Merrill, pastor 
of the Cumberland and Falmcuth Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Harris was converted to 
Christ. The following year he united with the 
Metbodist Episcopal Church, of which he lived 
and died a consistent, loyal and devoied mem- 
ber. From the beginning of their married life 
to the present ZIoN’s HERALD has been a con- 
stant visitor at the homeof Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 

In 1900 Mr. Harris suffered from 4 severe ill- 
ness, and since that time has been in failing 
health, On the eve of July 16 he was stricken 
with paralysis,and in afew hours became un- 
conscious. But disease and death did not find 
him unprepared. His business for time and for 
eternity had been properly attended to. 

Funeral services were held at his bome, July 
28, Rev. B. F. Fiekett conducting the religious 
exercises, The burial was in the Cumberland 
and Faimoutb Foreside Cemetery. An upright 
citizen, a kind neighbor, a true frierd, a devoted 
husband, and an earnest Christian has gone to 
his reward. She who for half a century has 
Shared his joys and sorrows, in tbis her hour of 
grief and loss is suppurted by the Saviour to 
whom she has since girlLood given faithful 
service, B. F, FICKETT. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Specia) courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. First- 
class gymnasium. Entrance ¢xaminations, 
Sevt. 12-13, Address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





ZION’S HERALD 
EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
Schoo! of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean. J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 


Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. BE. HUNTINGTON, 








President. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
eee 
Wesleyan University ofters best facilities 
tor classical or scientific education. 
Two new buildings dedicated within a 
year, costing $225,000. 


Faculty greatly strengthened by the 
election of new professors, who begin 
work in September. 





Any student entirely dependent upon 
himself may have help. 
eee 
Necessary expenses moderate. 


eee 
For further information address 


President B. P. RAYWOND. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seeking to (College or 
Admission ountipg room 


Can recure e best vrevaration at 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 





ommercial and fjcetbfal ®urroundings. 
Cortege preparatory e!pful influences, 
ourses, Masic. Elocuticn. 


Fall term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 
FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 
BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepar'ment the best in porthern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Tilton, N. H. 
Sizxty-first year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 
Few schools charging $500 offer equai adva. 
tages. An increasing endowment makes ior 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fin: 
buildings and situation. Three hours frou 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Sen< 
for catalogue mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
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METEODIST BOOK CONGR 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 





A Goopvo SUMMER STORY 
+ STORY OF A PIGEON AND 


PRINCESS SUKEY ‘ HER HUMAN FRIENDS. 


By Marshall Saunders. 


The report of the Boston Public Library for 
Aug. 4 places this book first in the works of 
Fiction most called for. It is full of human 
interest, well written, and beautifully illus- 
trated. 12mo, 83 pp., net, $1.25. 


eee 
THE NEW 


METHODIST HYMNAL 


will be published on 


FRIDAY, 
September 1 


If your church Pas not been canvassed, and 
you desire to introduce it at once, we will be 
glad to farnish samples and order slips. Orders 
will be filled as received, and the book will sure- 
ly be ready on the date given. 


Sample pages and price lists will be sent 
on request. 





New England Depository 
Chas. R. Magee, Manager 


36 Bromfield St., Boston 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Frsacisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everett 0. Fisk & Oo. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 
Woman's College, College Preparatory, Sem 
nary, Normal, Art. Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, hea'tby location, two hours from 


Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write fo 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
Se eativs malized with a view to the 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for oung pore who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at & 
moderate expense. 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Prinolpal 
EAST GREENWICH, &. I. 











Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful an beautiful suburbas 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; cut- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best eq 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful h lo 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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